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THE  LEVANT  AND  THE  ASIATIC 
ISLANDS.* 

We  left  Constantinople  on  board  tlie  Stambul 
steamer  on  Tuesday  the  17  th  September,  about 
six  in  the  evening;  it  was  nearly  calm,  and  on 
rounding  the  point,  we  came  in  sight  of  this  queen 
of  cities  as  she  is  seen  from  the  sea,  with  an  even¬ 
ing  sun  retiring  like  ourselves  from  the  prospect. 
There  is  something  melancholy,  in  spite  of  all  high 
spirits  and  adventure,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  queer 
people  and  strange  sights,  in  such  an  object  as 
this  city,  receding  gradually  from  view  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  kept  increasing,  and  the  clouds  and  dusk  of 
evening  closed  aud  settled  over  it.  The  tall  white 
minarets  of  the  mosques  were  visible  for  many 
hours,  seemingly  tinged  with  a  waning  glow  from 
the  remains  of  sunset  light ;  and  at  last  we  were 
obliged  to  say  farewell  perhaps  for  ever.  It  was 
calm  all  the  night,  and  we  were  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  survey  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles; 
but  were  disappointed  by  the  comparative  tame- 
neu  of  their  banks.  Gallipoli  is  certainly  a  re¬ 
spectable  town  on  the  right  hand,  situated  at  the 
mouth  and  close  to  the  first  fortress.  In  about 
three  houis  we  had  passed  through;  the  coast  in 
general  winding  and  without  feature,  far  inferior 
to  the  Bosphorus.  At  Sestus  the  stream  forms  a 
kind  of  bay,  where  the  fort,  so  called,  is  built :  the 
opposite  one,  still  retaining  the  name  Abydos,  (it 
is  wonderful  how  these  ancient  names  remain,)  is 
built  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  This  is  that 
spot  so  renowned  in  history  by  the  nocturnal  swim¬ 
mings  of  Leaiuler,  and  after  him,  of  Lord  Byron. 

'  From  “  A  Visit  to  the  East ;  comprisiiig  Germany  and 
the  Danube,  Coiistantinovle,  Asia  Minor,  Egyi)».  and 
Idumea.”  By  the  Rev.  lli'nry  Forinb),  M.A.  The  last 
addition  to  the  Englishman's  Library.  '  London,  Burns. 
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It  was  here  that  Xerxes  marched  his  army  across 
upon  boats.  The  forts  are  not  many  in  number, 
but  very  low,  and  hardly  at  all  defended  by  land ; 
they  possess,  however,  the  well-known  guns,  the 
stone  shot  of  which  weighs  nearly  two  hundred 
weight,  and  requires  as  much  as  five  minutes  in 
loading.  The  passage  has  been  forced  by  some 
frigates  in  our  service,  but  with  great  loss.  The 
entrance  from  the  sea  is  guarded  by  two  modern 
forts,  the  new  Dardanelles;  Sestos  and  Abydos 
being  the  old  Dardanelles.  On  coming  into  the 
open  sea,  the  Isle  of  Imbros  is  seen  to  the  north ; 
and  before  arriving  off  Tenedos,  a  few  nameless 
islands  are  visible,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
Rabbit  Islands.  A  solitary  hermit  pig  is  said  to 
dwell  upon  one  of  them,  though  of  the  date  and 
manner  of  his  arrival  in  his  domains  there  is  no 
extant  tradition.  On  coming  near  Tenedos  we 
were  gratified  by  the  unusual  and  noble  sight  of  the 
two  combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  France; 
in  all  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  ten  English  and 
nine  French.  The  French  were  anchored  in  line, 
with  their  flag-ship  at  their  head,  the  English  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  close  to  shore,  with  their 
sails  hung  loose  to  dry.  The  admiral’s  ship,  a 
three-decker,  had  in  no  way  the  neat  sailor-like 
appearance  of  the  Frenchman;  and,  I  think,  a 
fair,  unprejudiced  spectator,  with  nothing  but  his 
general  knowledge  as  landsman  of  naval  matters, 
could  hardly  avoid  forming  a  much  more  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  French.  However,  naval  ar¬ 
chitecture  docs  not  will  sea-fights;  Archimedes 
himself  might  build  ships,  but  sailors  are  not 
made  in  dock-yards ;  and  as  we  passed,  I  could 
not  help  wondering  at  the  strange  revolution  in 
the  wheel  of  diplomacy  that  had  laid  alongside  of 
each  other,  in  peaceful  proximity,  forces  that  cen- 
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turiei  and  even  years  ago  had  sought  each  other's 
company  ibr  quite  difierent  purposes. 

We  passed  between  the  two  fleets,  and  continued 
our  way  in  sight  of  the  celebrated  plaint  of  Troy. 
It  would  appear  that  the  learned  world  are  at  no 
little  fault  upon  the  momentous  question  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  ancient  city.  Lytimachus,  say 
the  historians,  one  of  the  'generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  received  orders  from  his  master  to  re¬ 
build  Troy.  Now  there  are  ruins  of  Alexander’s 
Troas,  the  town  he  is  supposed  to  have  built,  near 
the  sea  at  the  south  of  the  plain ;  and  the  point  in 
debate  is,  whether  Lysimachus  might  or  might  not 
have  been  mistaken  in  taking  a  then  existing  tra¬ 
dition,  if  he  did  so,  as  true,  which  is  now  found 
hardly  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  the  locali¬ 
ties  described  by  Homer  himself.  Ptokesch,  a 
German  author  of  recent  date,  examines  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  each  side  of  this  important  matter ;  and 
hut  that  the  encomiastic  tone  of  Germans  about 
eastern  antiquarian  objects  is  a  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  being  understood,  it  would  appear 
from  his  account,  that  the  true  site  of  Homer’s 
Troy  is  close  by  the  Simois,  a  rocky  torrent  which 
falls  into  the  more  canal-like  Scamander,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  latter  river,  within  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Grecian  fleet  landed.  It  was  here  that  Achilles 
spent  the  whole  period  of  his  sullen  absence  in  a 
tent,  while  the  camp  may  have  been  about  ten 
miles  off;  the  city,  perhaps,  about  one  or  two 
more.  The  supposed  site,  then,  as  ascertained  or 
conjectured  by  >1.  Prokesch,  commands  a  view  of 
the  plain,  and  lies  under  Mount  Ida,  at  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  site  of  Alexander’s 
Troy.  There  are  some  tumuli  on  the  sea-shore, 
to  which  tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  tombs 
of  Hector,  Ajax,  and  Patroclus;  but  with  what 
authority  it  is  impouible  to  say. 

Passing  onwards,  we  doubled  Cape  Baba,  and 
our  course  lay  between  the  mainland  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Lesbos,  now  called  after  its  old  chief  city 
Mitylene.  ‘The  coasu  of  both  are  rocky,  and  the 
view  highly  agreeable,  as  you  may  well  imagine 
with  a  clear  blue  sea,  a  sober  afternoon  sun,  and 
an  Ionian  sky.  About  four  o’clock  we  came  in 
view  of  tbe  ancient  Mitylene,  built  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  and  very  prettily  situated  in  a  small  bay ; 
the  ancient  Acropolis  having  very  possibly  occu¬ 
pied  the  site  of  the  present  forL  Its  siege  by  tbe 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  escape  of  all  ita  inhabitants  from  tbe  anger  of 
their  conquerors,  have  given  to  it  a  kind  of  renown 
in  history,  which  may  be  said  to  have  derived  some 
kindred  increase  by  certain  bloody  scenes,  of  which 
it  was  the  theatre  in  the  late  rebellion  of  tbe  Greeks. 
In  Horace’s  time  it  appears  to  have  borne  a  fair 
character  for  beauty  and  pleasantness.  On  leaving 
this  island,  we  keep  tbe  interior  of  tbe  country  in 
full  view  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna, 
where  the  high  land  closes  in  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  about  three  hours  the  ship  arrives  at  the  ancient 
town  of  Smyrna. 

Ismir  or  Smyrna,  one  of  the  two  surviving 
churches  whose  candlestick  has  not  been  removed, 
more  anciently  in  pagan  times  one  of  tbe  twelve 
Ionian  cities,  is  now  a  principal  mart  of  Turkish 
and  European  commerce.  The  trade  of  all  na¬ 
tions  is  in  its  harbours,  and  nearly  all  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  in  its  streets.  It  is  a  little  better  built 


than  most  Turkish  towns,  a  little  more  cleanly,  : 
and  altogether  has  some  faint  tinge  of  a  European 
character.  Now,  as  bazaars  are  in  the  East  the  { 
great]  rendezvous  of  all  the  business  and  idlenen  I 
of  the  town,  we  resorted  to  them  to  spend  the  day,  | 
and  to  make  a  few  necessary  purchases  before  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  wilds  of  Syria.  All  that  ever  wu 
or  could  be  said,  would  never  give  an  European  a 
just  idea  of  an  eastern  bazaar.  You  may,  it  U 
true,  imagine  a  labyrinth  of  archways,  so  con-  ' 
structed  as  to  admit  both  light  and  darkness,— the  i 
light,  as  it  might  be,  serving  only  to  make  the 
darkness  discernible ;  you  may  gain  some  kind  of 
a  notion  of  the  place  and  territory  belonging  to 
each  tradesman  or  artificer ;  you  may  conceive  a 
little  keen-eyed  grave  man,  very  commonly  the 
fabricant  of  his  own  wares,  and  have  an  indistinct 
vision  of  eastern  dresses  ;  but  the  singular  charac-  I 
ter  of  his  goods  no  European  can  ever  know,  until 
he  goes  and  sees  for  himself.  The  cross-legged, 
venerable,  long-robed  occupant  of  a  small  divan  i 
waits  in  expectant  repose,  with  the  cell  close  at  ^ 
hand,  that  contains  his  wares,  on  all  sides  and  even 
suspended  above  his  head.  Like  the  monument 
of  some  poet  or  statesman  in  Europe,  which  is 
enveloped  with  figures  and  emblems,  all  supposed 
to  shew  off  the  real  genius  himself  to  advantage, 
so  sits  the  eastern  vendor  in  the  midst  of  his  do¬ 
mains,  a  very  emblem  and  personification  of  trade. 
And,  whether  working  or  waiting,  he  surveys  tbe  | 
passing  multitude  with  a  degree  of  calm  iiuoiiri-  | 
once  and  mingled  dignity,  with  a  full  collected  > 
gravity  and  yet  benevolent  aspect,  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  dapper  impertinence  of 
the  satellites  of  an  European  shop. 

Together  with  a  sprinkling  of  divers  sinister 
Europeans,  upon  whose  faces  no  other  passion  but 
the  love  of  dollars  is  stamped,  there  are  all  manner  I 
of  surrounding  tribes,  doubtless  owning  kindred  ' 
with  the  nations  of  Xerxes’  army,  each  in  their  . 
national  dress ;  and  since  the  OrientsI  taste  bu  a  j 
strong  leaning  toward  gaudy  colours,  you  will  | 
hardly  see  any  one  description  of  costume  like  its  I 
fellow.  The  practised  eye  can  distinguish  the  ' 
merchant,  the  military,  and  the  learned,  by  the 
peculiar  twist  of  the  turban,  and  even  the  rank 
they  hold  in  their  vocation  may  be  known  by  the 
same  index.  But  these  are  minute  shades  of  dif¬ 
ference  that  are  completely  lost  to  the  eye  of  the 
stranger.  There  is  one  very  pleasing  trait  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  Turk  merchant,  which  it  is  but  just  to  ' 
notice,  viz.  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  may  be 
trusted ;  he  asks,  it  is  true,  a  price  a  little  above 
what  he  will  take,  but  this  is  scarcely  more  than  a  j 
conventional  form  for  the  pleasure  of  the  dialogue, 
during  which  his  demand  subsides  to  his  real  price. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  with  them  to  refuse 
the  offer  of  a  bargain  upon  the  terms  first  proposed,  . 
and  at  once  to  state  their  real  price,  if  they  find  [ 
the  stranger  not  aware  of  the  local  practice,  and 
disposed  to  make  a  straightforward  purchase.  Above 
all  persons,  tbe  visitor  must  beware  of  the  insidi¬ 
ous  Frank  or  Greek,  who  is  ever  lying  in  wait  to 
offer  his  assistance  to  complete  a  bargain;  he  it 
invariably  a  rogue,  and  lives  upon  the  premium  of 
misleading.  In  a  scene  of  this  kind  you  may  well 
conceive  how  entertaining  a  day  could  be  spent 
In  the  evening  we  visited  the  fort,  or  rather  tte  , 
Genoese  ruin  which  commands  the  town,  but  is  j 
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what  century  it  was  built  no  one  could  say;  in¬ 
deed,  so  giren  up  is  the  city  to  its  commercial 
pursuits,  that  it  is  a  great  question  who  are  the 
most  ignorant  of  its  history,— the  guides,  who  pro- 
feu  to  relate  every  thing,  or  the  resident  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  fact,  almost  the  only  thing  not  to  be 
found  in  the  city  is  a  bookseller's  shop  containing 
works  of  real  information. 

We  embarked  for  Syria  in  the  Seri  Pervas 
steamer  late  in  the  evening,  and  by  morning  were  : 
off  Scio — Homer’s  home,  a  rocky  bare  island,  i 
where  a  blind  man  could  have  nothing  much  to  | 
regret :  here  we  stayed  half  an  hour,  and  about  i 
noon  came  in  sight  of  Nixaria  and  Samos,  and 
after  we  had  paued  between  them,  there  lay  to 
the  right  a  little  group  of  islands,  the  Fermi.  Pat- 
mos,  the  scene  of  St.  John’s  banishment,  next 
came  in  sight ;  and  as  this  spot  is  deservedly  an  , 
object  of  sincerest  interest  to  every  Christian,  1 
sh^l  stay  to  extract  Professor  Schubert’s  descrip-  i 
non,  ss  he  found  and  visited  it  a  few  years  ago  I 
(in  1839).  I 

Patmos  appears  to  be,  from  the  professor’s  de-  ! 
scription,  one  of  those  happy  retreats  which  the 
Christian  religion  does  yet  possess,  unknown  to  | 
the  world,  and  not  as  yet  blown  upon  by  its  ; 
treacherous  commendation.  It  is  full  of  little  cha-  : 
pels,  scattered  all  over  the  island,  and  posseues  a 
population  a  little  exceeding  four  thousand,  ofi 
whom  more  than  three  parts  are  females.  As  the  i 
island  is  a  complete  rock,  this  industrious  people 
live  principally  by  petty  trade  at  sea ;  and  it  is  no  . 
uncommon  thing  for  the  mother  and  daughters  to 
occupy  the  paternal  cottage,  while  the  father  and 
eldest  sons  are  seeking  elsewhere  on  the  Asiatic  | 
coast  a  subsistence  for  their  family  by  trade  or  ! 
labour.  Domestic  peace,  virtue,  happineu,  and 
simple  arts  of  life,  all  centre  round  a  deep  attach-  . 
meat  to  their  Church,  founded  by  the  apostle  who 
was  banished  here;  and  roost  justly  do  these  men  ' 
bout  that  not  one  of  their  number,  during  the 
convulsions  that  ensued  among  the  islanders  upon 
the  great  Greek  rebellion  against  the  Turks,  be¬ 
came  a  pirate,  or  wu  known  to  commit  a  single  i 
act  of  violence.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  the  j 
simple  retirement  of  their  lives,  without  ostenta-  I 
tion,  living  up  to  the  faith  they  profess  in  word  I 
and  deed,  and  bringing  up  their  children  to  better  | 
things  than  the  knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury — as  the  apostle  directs,  in  the  fear  and  admo-  . 
nition  of  the  Lord.  Long  may  they  be  protected  | 
from  the  educating  philanthropies  of  Europe!  It . 
is  quite  pleuing  to  find  a  European  speak  of  the  ' 
genuine  kindneu  and  hospitality,  and  the  hearty 
good  will,  which  all  ranks  shewed  to  him  during 
the  four  days  he  remained  on  the  island.  When  > 
the  education  of  our  own  country  bears  such  fruit 
u  this,  it  will  be  a  time  for  general  rejoicing. 

The  engraving  at  the  bead  of  this  article  gives 
a  view  of  the  grotto  of  St.  John  the  apostle,  which  old  | 
tradition  auigns  as  the  spot  where  the  Revelation 
wu  given  to  him.  It  is  described  as  follows  in  the 
professor’s  own  narrative : — “  But  what  was  to  me  ^ 
the  chief  attraction,  wu  the  grotto  of  the  apostle 
St.  John,  with  a  small  plain  chapel,  commanding 
a  noble  prospect  over  the  still  solitary  inlet  of  the 
sea  and  its  rocky  coast.  It  was  here,  according  to 
a  legend  resting  upon  credible  ancient  tradition, 
and  coming  from  the  mouth  of  hit  first  followers, 


that  the  apostle  lived  during  the  period  of  bis 
banishment;  here  he  received  the  revelation  of 
things  to  come.”  With  the  following  little  de¬ 
scription  of  the  school  adjoining,  which  has  played 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  simple  annals  of  Pat- 
mot,  we  must  take  leave  of  the  island  and  the  pro- 
feuor.  “As  we  approached  the  grotto,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  friendly  old  man  of  learned  aspect, 
who  offered  us,  in  the  Eutern  manner,  some  sweet¬ 
meats  of  the  country,  with  fresh  water,  araki,  and 
then  coffee.  The  walls  of  the  school-room  were 
covered  with  maps,  and  all  manner  of  materials  for 
general  instruction.  This  school,  whose  doctors 
have  been  renowned  among  many  of  the  ume 
profession,  especially  for  their  acquaintance  with 
ancient  Greek  literature,  has,  in  former  genera¬ 
tions,  educated  many  useful  clergymen  and  men 
of  busineu,  and  hu  been  frequented  by  many  in¬ 
dustrious  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Even 
now  it  possesses  no  inconsiderable  fame,  although 
it  does  not  pretend  to  competition  with  the  abor¬ 
tive  brood  of  new  schools  in  Greece  u  lately  esta¬ 
blished.” 

The  remainder  of  our  course  from  Patmos  to 
Cos  lay  between  different  little  islands  and  the 
mainland :  we  remained  some  time  at  Cos,  sailed 
away  in  the  night,  and  came  to  Rhodes  early  in 
the  morning,  where  we  were  to  remain  a  few  hours. 
We  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  going  on  shore,  to 
make  the  most  of  the  stay  allowed  by  the  steamer’s 
program. 

Before  entering  Rhodes  in  its  ruins,  we  must,  if 
you  please,  see  what  Rhodes  has  once  been.  Rhodes 
IS  one  of  Horace’s  beauties ;  but,  then,  so  was  Delos 
a  favourite  of  Apollo,  and  Cythera  of  Venus ;  and 
yet  both  islands  are  notorious  for  their  ugliness. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  Rhodians  were  a  Greek  tribe 
of  iEolian  origin,  and  possessed  a  very  flourishing 
community  in  the  time  of  the  Grecian  and  Persian 
wars,  principally  by  means  of  trade  and  shipping. 
They  seem  to  have  fared  on  the  whole  pretty  well, 
by  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  great  power  of 
the  time  being;  and  in  later  times,  successfully 
sustained  the  severest  siege  ever  known  in  history, 
carried  on  against  them  by  the  well-known  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus  emperor  of 
Syria.  To  celebrate  this  victory  they  erected  the 
great  Colossus,  eighty  yards  high,  which  in  fifty- 
six  years  afterwards  was  broken  to  pieces  by  an 
earthquake.  There  it  remained  in  fragments,  until 
one  of  the  caliphs  had  the  pieces  removed  to  Asia, 
and  carried  away  upon  nine  hundred  camels,  in 
the  year  653.  Rhodes  continued,  after  this  siege, 
the  great  rendezvous  of  painters  and  statuaries, 
and  contrived  to  maintain  a  sort  of  independence, 
until  it  was  taken  by  Cassius  in  the  last  war  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  became  finally  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  under  Vespasian.  From  this  time  it  was  an 
appendage  of  Rome,  and  subsequently  of  the  east¬ 
ern  empire  of  Constantinople;  and  then,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  tbe  Genoese;  in  1311  becoming  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  remaining 
in  their  possession  until  Sultan  Suleiman  subdued 
the  island,  after  a  forty  years’  siege,  that  began  in 
the  time  of  his  grandfather,  Mohammed  11.;  since 
that  time  it  has  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

The  town  and  fortress  of  Rhodes  lies  in  the  form 
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of  a  crescent ;  the  two  horns  of  which  come  down 
to  tlie  harbour,  now  divided  into  three  parts.  VVe 
came  in  our  b<Mt  through  the  middle  division,  and 
picking  up  the  first  person  who  offered  himself  as 
a  guide,  entered  by  the  principal  gate  and  advanced 
northwards,  up  a  street  in  which  the  ancient  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  were  on  our  right, 
in  ruins,  but  still  serving  as  the  dwellings  of  some 
poor  families.  Their  different  shields  and  devices 
still  remained,  and  here  and  there  Maltese  crosses 
shewed  themselves  on  all  parts  of  the  walls.  At  the 
top  of  the  street  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  entered 
a  mosque  that  had  formerly  been  a  church  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  order,  but  found  only  a  few  tokens  of 
its  former  character,  bare  walls,  and  a  few  defaced 
tombstones.  The  Mahometan  faith  forbids  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  human  form,  or  indeed  that  of  any 
other  animal  life.  The  altar  also  was  taken  away. 
On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  same  street  are  re¬ 
mains  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  cathedral 
church.  A  great  part  was  still  standing,  but  fast 
going  to  decay.  Quitting  this  part  of  the  town  by  a 
number  of  crooked  alleys,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
fortifications,  consisting  of  an  outer  wall  and  double 
fosse.  On  the  wall  were  several  of  the  guns  that 
discharge  the  stone  shot,  with  apertures  as  if  meant 
for  casks  rather  than  cannon,  and  capable  of  af¬ 
fording  ample  room  for  any  cynical  Turk  who 
might  think  them  desirable  as  a  solid  refuge  from 
the  world.  Several  of  the  stone  shot  lie  a^ut  the 
guns,  and  here  and  there  they  have  been  used  to 
repair  the  breaches  they  no  doubt  helped  to  make: 
a  curious  instance  of  inanimatelretribution !  We 
paued  outside  the  walls,  and  came  upon  a  Turkish 
cemetery:  its  gravestones  in  the  usual  sad  dis¬ 
order,  its  surface  bearing  a  luxuriant  abundance  of 
thistles,  the  present  representatives  of  the  rotes 
which  once  gave  the  name  to  the  island.  Tiring  of 
this  scene,  and  finding  the  dust  disagreeable,  we 
re-entered  the  town  as  soon  as  possible  by  another 
gate.  The  streets  were  far  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
a  carriage ;  and  this  part  of  the  town  had  some¬ 
thing  subterraneous  about  it,  from  the  number  of 
archways  sustaining  buildings  which  connect  one 
house  with  its  opposite  neighbour,  together  with 
distinct  traces  of  many  more  having  once  existed. 
On  attempting  to  mount  the  inner  wall,  we  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  sentinel:  and  at  last  determined  to  ask 
the  pasha’s  permission  to  go  where  we  liked,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  see  the  castle  that  commanded  the  little 
harbour.  While  waiting  for  the  return  of  our  guide 
with  the  keys,  the  garrison,  that  had  been  exercising 
outside  the  walls,  passed  by,  with  European  music, 
in  tolerable  order.  Something  lets  in  number  than 
a  regiment,  but  sadly  jumbled  together:  blacks  and 
whites,  boys  and  veterans,  short  and  tall,  and  all 
meagre,  dirty,  and  ill-dressed  :  on  the  whole,  worse 
than  the  raw  recuits  of  Constantinople.  At  last 
our  guide  came,  and  we  were  taken  to  see  the 
tower,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour :  the  view 
from  whence  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  town 
of  Rhodes  and  its  position.  Here  were  the  old 
cannons  of  the  knights  mixed  with  Turkish  guns 
in  prime  confusion  ;  pieces  of  old  breastplates  co¬ 
vering  the  touch-holes,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
rust  and  go  to  decay,  until  they  would  be  far  more 
dangerous  for  the  defenders  to  fire  than  for  the 
enemy  to  receive  the  discharge.  Where  the  Co¬ 
lossus  may  have  stood,  1  could  form  no  judgment : 


the  buildings  must  have  undergone  some  consider¬ 
able  change  since  its  time,  as  there  is  certainly  on 
spot  answering  to  the  description  we  have  of  it, 
that  a  trireme  could  enter  the  harbour  through  the 
span  of  its  legs. 

On  quitting  Rhodes,  the  noble  coast  of  Cilicia 
continued  for  many  hours  in  view,  on  the  left ;  and 
on  Sunday,  the  22d,  we  arrived  at  Larnaka  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Cyprus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Selim  II.  in  the  year 
1571,  after  enduring  a  very  singular  succession  of 
tyrannical  rulers.  In  fact,  all  these  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Levant  have  their  history, 
little  known  it  is  true,  but  only  so 

•*  carent  quia  vatc  sacro." 

It  is  celebrated  for  little  else  now  than  its  sweet 
wine :  and  certainly  the  part  of  the  island  where 
we  landed  has  a  truly  woful  appearance,  being  little 
else  but  white  sickly  coloured  chalk  land,  covered 
with  nothing  but  weeds  and  thistles.  There  are 
but  few  Turks :  and  the  Greek  population,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge  from  the  specimen  of  Larnaka, 
miserable  and  destitute  enough.  I  purchased  some 
old  coins,  which  an  intelligent  store-keeper  as¬ 
sured  me  were  brought  to  him  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple:  and  I  paid  dear  enough  for  them,  as  they 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  the  common  copper  coin¬ 
age  of  the  Eastern  empire  after  its  separation  from 
the  Roman.  The  climate  is  extremely  variable, 
being  subject  to  the  malaria  fevers. 


VILLAGE  FEASTS. 

The  Jew8  used  to  keep  a  yearly  festival  in 
cominemoration  of  the  dedication  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  over  and  above  the  three  great  festivals 
apitointed  ttnder  the  law. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  and  His  disciples  par¬ 
took  in  its  celebration  :  from  hence  we  learn 
that  the  observance  of  a  yearly  holyday  of 
man’s  ap]Kiintment  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  religion. 

A  question,  however,  arises  out  of  this  ob-  | 
servation,  viz. — How  is  it  possible  to  celebrate 
public  holydays  so  that  the  observance  of  them 
may  tend  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  ? 
One  part  of  the  answer  seems  to  be  obvious,  | 
viz.  by  giving  to  the  observance  of  them  a 
religious  character.  But  still  the  question  re¬ 
turns,  How  are  we  to  give  them  a  religious 
character?  It  is  not  merely  the  holding  a 
feast  on  a  Sunday  which  will  give  it  a  religi¬ 
ous  character. 

We  projtose  to  enter  a  little  into  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  render¬ 
ing  juiblic  holydays  public  blessings.  But  ' 
first,  then,  let  us  consider  what  are  the  evils 
comjilaincd  of  ns  usually  attendant  upon  wakes 
in  country  parishes;  for  wakes  are,  in  their 
origin,  religious  festivals ;  they  are  generally 
held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
the  parish  church. 

We  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  com¬ 
mon  everyday  conversation  on  the  subject,  | 
but  will  quote  the  following  extracts,  taken  I 
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from  reports  collected  from  several  parts  of 
the  country,  by  a  person  anxious  to  bring 
about  better  things.  And  first,  as  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  attend  these  wakes. 

One  says: — “  We  have  a  wake  annually  in 
this  parish  on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  St. 
Bartholomew.  It  is  largely  attended  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  lower  order  of  the  inhabitants.” 

A  second  writes : — “  There  is  a  wake  here 
which  is  held  on  the  last  Sunday  in  August, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  alehouses  in  this  parish.  It  is  attended 
by  all  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  lowest  characters 
in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  adjacent. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  upon  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community  esj^cially,  the  wake 
seems  to  have  a  ruinous  influence;  and  the 
circumstance  of  attending  it  is  always  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  a  blot  and  stigma  on  any  cha¬ 
racter,  even  by  those  who  appear  to  have 
little  regard  for  the  holy  keeping  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.” 

A  third  writes: — “  I  cannot  specify  the  se¬ 
veral  characters  which  attend  our  wake,  far¬ 
ther  than  that  the  frequenters  of  it  are  the 
idle,  and  the  refuse  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parisli.” 

A  fourth : — “  The  wake  in  this  parish  is  not 
so  much  frequented  by  the  parishioners  as 
by  disorderly  persons  from  a  distance,  whose 
pernicious  influence  I  need  not  describe.” 

A  fifth: — “The  general  character  of  the 
wake  in  this  place  is  very  disorderly,  abound¬ 
ing  with  wortliless  vagabonds  from  alt  parts, 
who  use  bad  language,  are  very  drunken  and 
dissolute,  and  consequently  demoralise  the 
people.” 

A  sixth : — “  The  wake  here  is  supported  by 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  by  a  set  of  dissolute  characters  from  a 
neighbouring  town.” 

A  seventh  : — “  The  wake  here  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of  labourers,  and 
is  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people 
from  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  itinerant 
proprietors  of  small  booths  and  petty  gam- 
uliiig  establishments.” 

We  might  go  on  to  quote  tw'enty  more  re¬ 
ports  in  whicli  the  same  estimate  is  given  of 
the  persons  who  attend  wakes,  and  as  to  the 
evil  done.  In  all  the  same  complaint  is  made, 
that  drunkenness  and  fighting  prevail ;  and  I 
fear  we  must  admit,  that  this  description  is, 
in  most  instances,  a  true  description  of  the 
yearly  festivals  that  occur  in  many  of  our 
country  parishes. 

But  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  a  holy- 
day  must  be  a  day  of  wickedness  ?  Christian¬ 
ity  loves  to  make  men  happy,  and  teaches 
them  how  to  be  so. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  village 
holyday  has,  in  so  many  cases,  been  made 
a  day  of  wicktHlncss?  How  arc  drunkenness, 
midnight  revelling,  and  debauchery,  to  be  put 


a  stop  to  ?  And  why  is  it  that,  while  respect¬ 
able  people  stand  aloof  from  the  scene,  disor¬ 
derly  characters  flock  in  from  other  parishes? 
Is  there  no  means  of  preventing  these  evils, 
and  of  restoring  to  the  village  feast  its  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  character?  And  first  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  drunkenness,  midnight  revelling, 
and  debauchery,  which  is  said  to  be  so  fre¬ 
quently  attendant  upon  village  wakes.  When 
men  and  women  are  set  upon  wickedness,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  prevent  it.  But  it  would 
be  a  slander  upon  the  peasantry  of  England 
in  rural  parishes  to  say  that  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  set  upon  wickedness.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  labouring  man  on  the  yearly  festi¬ 
val  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  be  overtaken  by 
drunkenness ;  but  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
who  leave  home  in  the  morning  with  the  de¬ 
liberate  purpose  of  returning  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  prevent  this  ?  for  if  we 
can,  it  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  the  influential 
members  of  a  parish  to  do  their  best  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevent  it. 

There  are,  I  think,  several  ways  in  which 
the  influential  inhabitants  of  a  parish  may,  to 
a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  prevent  these 
evils. 

The  first  means  for  effecting  this  seems  to 
be,  to  provide  some  rational  entertainment 
which  shall  afford  innocent-  pleasure  and  en¬ 
joyment.  He  must  be  bad  at  heart  who  will 
deliberately  seek  pleasure  in  wickedness, 
when  he  has  the  opportunity  of  innocent  en¬ 
joyment  set  before  him. 

A  second  means  is,  to  persuade  men  to  go 
home  to  their  families  before  the  night  closes 
in  u]X)n  them. 

A  third  is,  to  take  some  effectual  means  to 
exclude  disorderly  persons,  particularly  those 
who  come  in  from  other  parishes. 

A  fourth  is,  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  influ¬ 
ential  persons  in  the  parish  to  enter  into,  and 
partake  of,  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  their 
poorer  neighbours,  and  give  a  character  of 
respectability  to  the  whole. 

But  that  which  really  is  the  effectual  means 
of  making  a  holyday  a  day  of  Christian  re¬ 
joicing,  is  the  connecting  it  with  religion.  If 
you  can  but  till  the  mind  with  pious  grati¬ 
tude  to  God,  then  it  will  rejoice  with  a  holy 
joy,  and  will  not  seek  to  spend  itself  in  un¬ 
hallowed  mirth. 

And  so,  be  assured,  it  is  God’s  will  that  we 
should  have  times  of  rejoicing.  Were  it  not 
so.  He  would  not  have  appointed  three  so¬ 
lemn  feasts  every  year  under  the  Jewish  law. 

At  these  feasts  all  the  men  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  of  Judea  were  to 
meet  together  at  the  house  of  Gml  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  and  frequently  other  members  of  the 
family  accompanied  them  thither  also.  There 
did  they  meet  their  friends  on  a  solemn  occa¬ 
sion  of  religious  rejoicing ;  and  they  joined 
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together  in  an  act  of  devout  worship  to  the 
great  God,  who  had  watched  over  and  pro¬ 
tected  them  while  they  were  separated  trom 
each  other. 

But  not  only  have  we  the  precedent  of  the 
Jewish  Church  teaching  us  to  rejoice  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions,  and  pointing  to  tlie  occasions 
of  religious  joy  as  proper  seasons  for  rejoi¬ 
cings  ;  we  have,  moreover,  the  same  lesson 
taught  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  New  Testament 
we  read  of  the  mmily-gathering  when  Zacha¬ 
ries  circumcised  his  son  John ;  and  circum¬ 
cision,  we  all  know,  was  to  the  Jew  what 
baptism  is  to  the  Christian.  Here,  then,  is  a 
precedent  for  making  the  baptism  of  a  child  a 
day  of  sober  festivity  and  holy  rejoicing. 

The  first  miracle  that  Jesus  wrought  was  at 
a  marriage- feast.  Here  is  a  precedent  for 
making  a  marriage  an  occasion  of  festivity  ; 
and  it  is  constantly  recorded  of  Him,  that  both 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  punctual  in 
their  attendance  at  the  Jewish  feasts.  “  Where 
wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the 
jiassover?”  And  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  holy  pledge  of  our  Redeemer’s  love  was 
given,  to  be  the  everlasting  consolation  of 
them  that  believe  in  Him. 

In  these  observations  is  to  be  found  the  first 
important  reijuisite  to  the  making  a  day  of 
jiarochial  rejoicing  such  a  day  as  may  be  look¬ 
ed  back  u}K>n  with  delight  and  satisfaction.  It 
must  be  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
religious  associations.  Do  we  meet  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  friendly  society  T  here  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  principle  carried  out, — the  bearing  one 
another’s  burdens.  And  if  the  members  of 
friendly  societies  would  always  carry  out 
their  own  principles,  and  go  home  when  the 
objects  of  the  day’s  meeting  are  over,  they 
arould  relieve  these  institutions  from  the  sad 
things  which  are  sometimes  said  against  them. 

Do  we  assemble  to  see  the  children  of  our 
poorer  neighbours  enjoying  themselves  at  a 
social  meal  ?  Here,  again,  is  a  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  mixed  up  with  our  feeling  of  reioicing; 
for  what  is  it  which  unites  the  little  com- 

B  together  ?  is  it  not  that  they  have  been 
ed  together  to  learn  God’s  holy  will  ? 
And  what  is  it  which  unites  their  teachers  to 
them?  is  it  not  that  they  have  caught  a 
friendly  interest  in  their  charge  ?  And  so  chil¬ 
dren,  and  parents,  and  instructors,  have  one 
common  source  of  pleasure.  Theydelighttosee 
the  children  happy  ;  and  the  happiness  of  the 
children  is  increased  in  seeing  that  their  supe¬ 
riors  delight  in  witnessing  their  happiness. 

Or  again  ;  if  we  would  afford  to  the  rising 
generation  of  a  rather  larger  growth  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  vent  to  that  flow  of  spirits 
which  imparts  energy  and  joy  to  youth,  let 
it  be  done  under  the  eye  and  the  control  of 
those  who  delight  in  witnessing  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  young  and  old. 


Let  others  neglect  the  recreations  of  the 
poor,  and  so  cause  them  to  degenerate  into 
drunkenness  and  riot,  we  will  rejoice  with 
them,  and  encourage  and  sanction  with  our 
presence  their  harmless  recreations  and  well- 
regulated  mirth.  We  will  teach  them  to 
adopt  good  Bishop  Hacket’s  motto,  to  serve 
Goa  and  be  cheerful.  We  read  that  in  olden 
times  the  high  and  titled  dames  danced  on 
the  green  on  one  side  a  mound  of  earth,  while 
the  iieasantry  footed  it  merrily  on  the  other; 
and  Detween  the  dances,  the  gentry  and  pea¬ 
santry  walked  and  talked  together  on  the  same 
ground.  In  those  days  the  humbler  classes 
were  respectful  and  well-behaved;  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  higher  ranks  might  conde¬ 
scend  without  inciting  vulgarity  to  assume 
upon  their  condescension. 

If  this  kind  of  superintendence  were  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  holydays  of  the  poor,  those 
complaints  of  lawless  excesses,  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  riot,  if  they  could  not  be  altogether 
suppressed,  would,  at  least,  be  very  much 
abated  in  rural  districts.  Let  kind  gentry 
and  good  neighbours  be  the  police  on  such 
occasions ;  and  persuasion  and  silent  influ¬ 
ence  will  supersede  the  exercise  of  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  Let  there  be  a  spirit  of  good 
humour  and  pleasantry,  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  Church  to  inculcate,  and  it  will  win 
over  many  an  unruly  spirit  into  order  and 
peace. 

“  There  is  much  preaching  in  this  friendli¬ 
ness  ;"  and  we  think  it  might  tend  to  cement 
the  attachment  between  master  and  servant. 
He  who  has  worked  regularly  for  the  same 
master  throughout  the  year,  sees  his  master 
rejoicing  with  him,  ana  the  yearly  holyday 
is  spent  by  common  consent  in  mutual  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

In  all  our  innocent  recreations,  however, 
let  us  remember  that  the  eye  of  God  is  always 
upon  us,  and  that  we  cannot  escape  from  His 
observation ;  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  though 
we  may  be  visitors  upon  earth,  our  home  and 
our  abiding  place  is  in  heaven.  Then  will  our 
cheerfulness  be  chastened  with  a  recollection 
of  heavenly  quietude  and  peace.  After  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  the  exhilarating  mirth  of  the 
festive  green,  we  shall  go  home  in  peace ; 
and,  as  at  other  times,  offer  up  our  evening 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise.  Cheerful  and 
contented,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  resume 
our  ordinary  occupations  on  the  following 
day ;  and  when  another  year  shall  call  us  to 
rejoice  again,  no  bitter  recollections  of  the 
past  shall  mar  the  prospect  of  the  festive  day. 


THE  LIFE  OF  WICLIF. 

[Continued  from  last  NumlK-r.J 
Two  years  after  those  dreadful  scenes,  with 
which  the  former  part  of  the  life  of  Wiclif 
closed,  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  seen 


at  the  head  of  a  military  force,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  Wic- 
lifs  party,  and  to  add  poignancy  to  his  satire 
against  the  papal  pretensions.  Clement  Y.,  a 
relation  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  had 
been  induced  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  papacy 
to  Avignon,  where  it  continued  until  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI.,  in  1378;  a  term  which  the 
Italians  stigmatise  as  the  Babylonish  capti¬ 
vity.  On  the  death  of  Gregory,  the  conclave, 
under  the  influence  of  Italian  violence,  chose 
Bartholomeo  de  Pregnuno,  who  took  the  title 
of  Urban  VI.:  but  soon  after,  disgusted  by 
the  object  forced  upon  them,  they  declared  his 
election  void  ;  and  Robert,  count  of  Geneva, 
was  chosen  by  them,  and  resided  at  Avignon, 
with  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  The  two  pontiffs 
of  course  carried  on  their  war  with  the  reckless 
use  of  all  spiritual  weapons,  and  anathematised 
the  persons  and  adherents  of  each  other  with¬ 
out  remorse.  “  The  head  of  Antichrist” —  to 
use  WTclifs  expression,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  apply  that  name  of  deep  and  mysterious 
horror  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  —  “  was  cloven 
in  twain,  and  the  two  parts  were  made  to 
light  against  each  other.”  But  other  weapons 
were  soon  wielded  in  this  controversy ;  the 
cause  of  Clement  was  of  course  espoused  by 
France,  and  with  France  followed  Spain  and 
Scotland  :  Italy,  as  much  of  course,  adhered 
to  Urban,  and  England,  always  omxised  to  j 
France,  also  maintained  his  cause.  Thus  sup-  | 
ported.  Urban  published  a  crusade  against 
nis  rival ;  and  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
as  the  pone’s  nuncio,  was  empowered  to  grant 
to  all  who  would  engage  in  it  the  same 
privileges  as  those  had  received  who  fought 
against  the  infidels.  The  sale  of  indulgences 
brought  large  sums  into  his  hands,  and  many 
joined  the  expedition ;  and  the  bishop  liirn- 
self  assuming  the  command,  led  the  troops  thus 
assembled  into  Flanders,  where  for  a  while 
be  waged  successful  war  against  the  Flem¬ 
ings  ;  but  he  was  driven  back  to  England, 
totally  discomfited,  by  the  approach  of  Charles 
IV'.,  before  the  end  of  the  year.  | 

VViclif,  who  had  already  written  on  this  ' 
papal  schism,  renewed  his  attack  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  and  wrote  against  the  crusade,  in  the 
Sentence  of  the  Curse  expotmded,  and  in  the 
Objections  to  the  Freres :  —  the  mendicants  { 
being  the  most  industriously  engaged  in 
preacliing  the  crusade,  and  in  vending  the 
indulgences  connected  with  it.  He  condemns, 
however,  ail  wars,  even  those  of  self-defence  ; 
so  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he 
overshoots  his  mark,  and  the  truth  which  he 
holds,  running  beyond  its  due  bounds,  becomes  , 
error.  And  indeed,  it  should  never  be  for- ! 
gotten,  that  almost  all  heresies  and  errors  j 
have  originated  in  the  overstraining  of  a  j 
truth :  and  it  is  the  truth  in  it  that  gives  the 
erroneous  system  much  of  its  power  over  j 
men’s  minds,  and  so  makes  the  falsehood  more  | 


dangerous.  This  thought  should  greatly  hum¬ 
ble  human  intellect ;  and  teach  us  charity  in 
judging  others,  and  great  jealousy  over  our¬ 
selves. 

Perhaps  Wiclif  himself,  and  certainly  some 
of  his  followers,  require  the  same  apology  and 
indulgence  in  another  controversy,  which  com¬ 
menced  before,  and  long  outlived,  that  on  the 
crusade  against  Clement.  Wiclif  had  passed 
from  his  strictures  on  the  polity  and  tyranny 
of  the  papal  court,  to  the  ^trines  then  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Western  Church,  and  upheld 
chiefly  by  the  authority  of  Rome ;  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  extraordinary  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation :  one  of  late  introduction  even  into 
the  Roman  Church,  and  of  still  later  en¬ 
trance  into  the  English  Church  ;  and  which 
offered  to  the  keen  and  somewhat  too  irreve¬ 
rent  satire  of  Wiclif  many  points  of  assault. 
He  was  actually  engaged  in  enforcing  his 
startling  doctrine  in  the  theological  chair, 
when  he  was  denounced  by  a  convention 
summoned  by  the  chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  the  instrument  of  their  sentence  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  schools.  The  sentence  was 
met  by  an  appeal  to  the  king ;  the  first  ap¬ 
peal,  we  may  well  believe,  in  matters  purely 
doctrinal,  that  was  ever  made  to  a  secular 
power  by  one  whose  principles  were  not  sim¬ 
ply  Erastian ;  yet,  whatever  were  his  errors, 
Erastian  Wiclif  certainly  was  not. 

In  May  1382,  the  tenets  of  Wiclif  were  far¬ 
ther  condemned  at  a  synod  of  divines,  held 
under  Archbishop  Courtney,  before  whom, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  London,  Wiclif  had 
already  appeared.  Admonitions  were  sent  in¬ 
to  the  archdeaconry  in  which  Wiclif’s  living 
was ;  religious  processions  were  ordered  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  lords  spiritual  petitioned 
the  crown  against  the  sect  of  Lollards.  A 
royal  ordinance  issued,  empowering  the  she¬ 
riffs  to  imprison  those  who,  under  pretence 
of  greater  zeal,  disturbed  the  Church  and  the 
realm  by  preaching  their  new  doctrines  in 
churchyards,  markets,  and  fairs.  The  com¬ 
mons  petitioned  against  this  ordinance,  as 
converting  the  powers  of  the  state  into  instru¬ 
ments  of  an  irresponsible  hierarchy ;  and  it 
was  recalled :  but  the  storm  still  lowered  over 
Wiclif  and  his  adherents,  among  the  chief  of 
whom,  rendered  notorious,  if  not  illustrious, 
by  the  processes  against  them,  were  Here¬ 
ford,  Repingdon,  Ashton,  and  Redman,  po¬ 
pular  preachers  of  the  new  doctrines  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Wiclif  himself  was  at  last  summoned 
to  answer  before  the  convocation  at  Oxford ; 
and  published  two  confessions,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  so  modified  his  expressions 
as  to  escape  actual  punishment,  though  not 
by  any  means  to  satisfy  his  opponents.  And 
yet  Wiclif  and  his  followers,  when  ques¬ 
tioned,  as  many  of  them  were,  before  the 
spiritual  courts,  on  their  faith  touching  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  eucharistj 
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gave  such  answers,  almost  without  exception, 
as  might  liavc  amply  satisfied  their  judges, 
unless  they  had  been  determined  on  eliciting 
statements  inconsistent  with  tlic  scholastic  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  pre¬ 
sence,  rather  than  contradictory  of  the  sim|)Ie 
confession  of  their  own  doctrine,  as  it  miglit 
be  held  implicitly  by  an  humble  and  reverent 
mind.  Thus,  in  bis  confession,  AViclif  says : 

“  I  acknowledge  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  is  very  God’s  body  in  form  of  bread  : 
but  it  is  in  another  manner  God’s  body  than 
it  is  in  heaven ;  for  in  heaven  it  is  visibly 
apparent,  in  form  and  figure  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  in  tite  sacrament  Goil's  body  is  by 
divine  miracle  in  form  of  bread  and  this  he 
)roves  by  the  saying  of  Christ,  who  cannot 
ie,  “This  is  my  body.”  Surely  this  ought  to 
satisfy  those,  of  how  extreme  opinions  soever 
themselves,  who  will  not  press  others  into 
dangerous  subtleties.  And  so,  again,  both 
Sawtrey  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle  were  driven 
from  a  sound  confession  on  this  point,  by  a 
demand  to  answer  rather  to  subtleties  and 
inferences  than  to  a  dogma  simply  expressed, 
before  the  charge  of  heresy  could  be  substan¬ 
tiated  against  them. 

The  controversial  works  of  Wiclif  were 
very  numerous,  and  appeared  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  which  he  felt  that  he  could  turn  to  the 
weakening  of  the  papal  influence:  but  of  all 
liis  ]tolemical  wea|>ons,  his  translation  of  tlie  ! 
sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  was 
incomparabk'  the  most  effective.  We  do  not 
mean  that  either  Wiclifs  intentions,  or  the 
effects  of  this  work,  were  simply  |>oleniical : 
on  the  contnuy,  he  doubtless  intended,  and 
as  certainly  effected,  much  direct  and  purely 
practical  good,  by  the  successful  issue  of  his 
undertaking.  Hut  still  his  object  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  |>art  polemical,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  skilfully  chosen  and  applied  than 
this  powerful  wea|K>n.  The  very  fact  that  the 
translation  was  effectctl,  was  a  refutation  of 
the  prescriptive  claim  of  the  Vulgate  to  sole 
authority  and  reference.  Men  felt  the  boon 
that  had  been  conferred  U|K>n  them ;  and  all 
the  more  because  it  was  in  fact,  so  far  as  it 
was  to  serve  a  controversial  puqtose,  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  private  judgment  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  sense  of  the  Church  ;  a  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  which  never  yet  failed  to  make  many 
converts,  whether  the  truth  or  fulschuo<l  has 
been  the  gainer.  The  copies  of  his  work,  mul- 
tifilied  w  ith  labour,  and  bought  at  enormous 
prices,  shewed  the  \uluc  which  was  felt  for 
the  precious  gift ;  while  the  rage  of  the  pa|ial 
supporters,  and  the  severity  with  which  they 
denounceil  the  possessors  of  the  cherished 
volume,  siiflieiently  indicated  the  eff\‘<'Ut  it 
bad  pnnliiccd  on  the  controversies  which 
Wiclif  was  waging  iigninst  theni. 

This  w  as  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  | 
sacred  volume  that  had  ever  ap|)curcd  in  Eng- . 


land  ;  and  there  cun  be  no  question  but  that 
the  Church  of  England  owes  a  debt  of  thanks 
not  easily  repaid  to  Wiclif  for  his  opportune 
labour.  It  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  pre- 
paring  the  way  for  a  better  reformation  tnaii 
ever  Wiclif  would  have  effected  out  of  it, 
with  the  help  of  private  opinion:  that  moat 
dangerous  court  of  final  appeal  which  Wiclif 
would  have  established.  Wehave  still,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  the  Bible  in  our  own 
tongue,  which  Wiclif  was  the  first  to  give  ua; 
but  we  have  at  the  same  time,  what  renders 
it  a  gift  altogether  safe,  and  what  AViclif  would 
have  removed,  the  wholesome  authority  of  the 
Church  in  its  inteqirctation. 

'I'he  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was 
not  only  transcribed  by  many  copyists,  but  it 
was  the  companion  and  the  storehouse  of  a 
body  of  men  w  hom  AViclif  encouraged,  and 
perhaps  employed  (thougli  it  docs  not  appear 
what  decree  of  subordination  and  order  there 
might  be  in  their  mission),  under  the  name 
of  “poor  priests,”  who  were  to  the  tenets  of 
AA'iclif  exactly  what  the  mendicant  friars 
were  to  those  of  Rome.  The  principles  on 
which  these  dangerous  itinerants  were  en¬ 
gaged  were  utterly  subversive  of  all  order. 
Their  mission,  w  hich  they  could  refer  to  no¬ 
thing  but  their  own  private  conviction  of  dnty, 
was  to  override  nil  authority,  and  to  extend  to 
all  spiritual  offices  in  all  parishes;  in  short, 
they  were  to  be  amenable  to  no  authority 
but  their  ow  n  sense  of  duty,  and  to  be  jiidgril 
by  no  rule  but  that  of  (their  own)  private 
judgment. 

I'rom  t)xford  AA'iclif  retired,  still  with  bro¬ 
ken  health,  and  capable  of  only  dimi:iished 
exertion,  to  Lutterworth,  where  he  received 
a  summons  from  the  |K>|>e  to  defend  iiimself  i 
in  person  against  the  charge  of  heretical  teach-  | 
ing.  The  sickness  which  had  fallen  ii|toii  him 
preventrii  his  appearing  at  Home  to  this  suro- 
moiis ;  hut  he  wndc  an  epistle  to  the  pope, 
ill  w  hicli  he  took  on  himself  rather  to  m  the 
adviser  of  his  holiness,  thsii  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  accuscvl.  lie  eoiitinued  lor  two 
years  to  Isltuur,  with  such  strength  as  re¬ 
mained  to  liim,  ill  his  charge;  and  on  the 
Ihffii  Dec.  inH4,  he  was  again  attackcil  by 
|Miralysis  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
communion,  and  just  about  the  time  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Most:  a  rircunistaiice  which 
the  enemies  of  the  veteran  opponent  of  tlie 
doctrines  then  must  eoiiinioiily  maintained,  I 
constriiiMl  into  n  signal  mark  of  God's  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  hut  those  who  more  justly  appre¬ 
ciated  his  character  and  teaching,  mav  Im 
nlluweil,  without  being  committeu  to  uH  his 
opiiiiuns,  to  entertain  the  happier  thought, 
that  he  was  gently  stricken  by  tlie  Dird’s 
hand  while  he  was  engaged  in  tlie  diitii'sof 
his  holy  calling, and  when  lie  might  liest  ehiH*se 
I  to  receive  tlie  siiuiiiioiis  to  eternity.  The  at¬ 
tack  eutirely  deprived  him  of  his  8|>eech,  and 
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two  days  after  lie  died,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  age. 

The  opinions  of  Wiclif  did  not  perish  with 
him ;  for  he  was  already  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  body,  known  by  the  name  of  Lol¬ 
lards,  who  soon  became  so  numerous  and  in¬ 
fluential,  as  to  reijuire  acts  of  {larliament  to 
sujipress  them,  and  to  give  much  trouble  to 
the  eoclesiastical  courts.  In  Bohemia,  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  Lollardism  alarmed  the  council  of 
Constance  (the  same  which  is  stained  with 
the  murder  of  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague); 
and  forty-five  erroneous  propositions  having 
been  collected  from  his  writings,  they  were 
condemned,  and  the  memory  of  Wiclif  was 
consigned  to  infamy  and  execration.  An  or¬ 
der  was  even  given  that  his  bones  should  be 
disinterred,  if  they  could  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  others,  faithful  people,  and  cast 
out  of  consecrated  ground.  Fifteen  years 
afterwards,  and  about  forty-five  years  after 
the  reformer’s  death,  this  sentence  was  car¬ 
ried  into  efl'cet  by  Richard  Fleming,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  once  a  zealous  adherent  of  Wiclit. 
The  bones  were  burned,  and  the  ashes  cast  into 
the  Swift,  a  little  stream  that  ran  by.  “  And 
so,”  says  Fuller,  who  could  never  resist  such 
an  up|>ortunitv  of  his  characteristic  pleasantry, 

“  was  he  resofved  into  three  elements — earth, 
fire,  and  water;  they  thinking  thereby  utter¬ 
ly  to  extinct  and  aliolish  both  the  name  and 
doctrine  of  Wiclif  for  ever.  Not  much  un¬ 
like  the  example  of  the  old  Pharisees  and  i 
sepulchre-kniglits,  which,  when  they  brought  j 
the  Lord  unto  the  grave,  thought  to  make  i 
him  sure  never  to  rise  again.  Rut  these,  and  | 
all  other,  must  know  that,  as  there  is  no  conn- 1 
sel  against  the  Ixird,  so  there  is  no  keeping  | 
down  of  veritie,  but  it  will  spring  and  come  i 
out  of  dust  and  ashes ;  as  ap|ieared  right  well 
in  this  man.  For  though  tliey  digged  un  his  ; 
body,  biirneil  his  liones,  and  drowned  his  | 
aslies,  yet  the  word  of  Ood,  and  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  with  the  truth  and  success  thereof, 
they  could  not  burn  ;  which  yet  to  this  day, 
fur  tlie  most  part  of  his  articles,  do  remain.  | 

. The  urook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 

Avon;  Avon  into  Severn;  Severn  into  the 
narrow  seas;  thev  into  the  main  ocean.  And 
thus  the  ashes  ofNviclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  | 
doctrine,  w  hich  is  now  dis|>erscd  all  the  world  I 
over.”  ' 

Zeal,  integrity  of  pur|>ose,  untiring  energy, 
and  great  |Hiw  era  of  ad.irrssing  himself  to  the  i 
reason  and  |>assious  of  the  |>e«>|de,  w  ere  among 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  NViclil’s  charac-  | 
ter :  hut  to  these  must  doubtless  be  added,  on 
the  fairer  side,  many  more  excellent  iiitellec-  i 
tual  and  moral  endowments;  and  e8|teeiully  ; 
a  deep  fixedness  of  purjiose,  arising  from  the 
iutcnscncss  with  which  he  contemplated  far  I 
more  ini|M)rt:int  results  from  his  labours  than 
the  mere  pa>siug  victory  on  a  particular  ques¬ 
tion,  licnee  Wiclif  was  not  simply  a  dema¬ 


gogue  (w’ho  is  often  a  very  little  person,  both 
morally  and  intellectually),  but  the  powerful 
impersonation  of  many  stirring  principles,  and 
their  active  and  successful  assertor ;  and  such 
an  one  is  always  a  great  man,  and  generally', 
on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  Yet,  on  the  dark 
side,  we  must  admit  that  Wiclif  was  too  im¬ 
patient  of  authority;  that  he  was  too  irreve¬ 
rent  in  his  expressions,  and  too  warm  in  his 
satire ;  that  he  knew  not  well  to  distinguish 
between  the  truth  that  was  in  the  Church,  and 
the  errors  with  which  it  was  overlaid ;  nor 
between  matters  of  circumstance  and  things 
indifferent,  and  doctrines  of  eternal  and  im¬ 
mutable  truth.  Hence  he  expended  much 
zeal  and  spleen  against  many  high  and  holy 
doctrines,  and  on  some  frivolous  questions. 
Episcopacy  is  attacked  by  him  as  earnestly 
almost  as  papal  supremacy;  and  he  is  as  angry 
with  “  Sire  Jack,  or  Hobb,  or  William  the 
proud  clerk,  for  knacking  their  notes  small,” 
(t.  e.  with  the  organist,  tor  introducing  qua¬ 
vers  and  semiquavers  into  their  music,)  as 
with  the  priests  for  their  dreadful  abuse  of 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  penance  and 
excommunication,  in  absolution  and  indul¬ 
gences.  Nor  was  he  so  well  able  to  bridle 
his  own  fancies  as  one  ought  to  be  who  would 
assume  the  office  of  teaching  others.  His  spe¬ 
culations  and  his  casuistry  concerning  holy 
:  matrimony,  for  instance,  are  most  extravagant 
and  erroneous. 

Very  thankful,  then,  ought  the  Church  of 
England  to  be,  that  some  were  found,  like 
Wiclif,  to  shake  the  deeply  laid  foundations 
of  error  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  and  thus 
to  pre|>are  the  way,  indirectly,  for  the  Ke- 
forniation :  but  equally  thankful  should  she 
be,  that  not  by  such  men,  nor  according  to 
their  principles,  was  the  Church  cleansed 
of  its  corruptions ;  for  they  would  have  leR 
it  bare  of  all  seemly  ornament,  and  lopped 
olT  not  a  few  essential  members.  To  borrow 
the  pithy  words  of  Collier,  in  s|>eaking  of 
the  Lollards:  “Their  notion  of  property  and 
Church  |>uwer  was  wretched  and  dangerous. 
They  seemed  actuated  by  a  dark  and  tempes¬ 
tuous  zeal ;  their  scheme,  could  they  have 
Itroiight  it  to  bear,  would  have  taken  away 
the  supiwrts  of  leaniing  and  religion,  made 
the  worship  of  Ood  contemptible,  and  put  a 
s|>ade  instead  of  a  crosier  into  the  bishofis’ 
bands.  They  hail  no  regard  for  the  A|>ostoli- 
cal  succession  of  the  priesthood ;  maintained  a 
^  regular  life  a  sulficient  warrant  fur  that  func¬ 
tion,  as  u  virtue  was  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mi.tsion ;  and  every  honest  man  might  make 
himself  u  magistrate.”  The  work  which  the 
puritans  strove  to  effect  would  have  been 
anticipated  ;  and  we  might  now  have  been 
without  bishops,  nay,  for  aught  wc  know, 
without  even  the  up|>earance  of  a  ministry, 
— for  the  foundation  of  ministerial  niithurity 
ill  the  character  of  the  priest,  must  soon  end 
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in  making  ordination  a  nullity.  Confirma¬ 
tion  would  have  stood  no  better  chance; 
and  if  the  sacraments  remained  for  a  while 
in  their  outward  form,  the  principles  which 
AViclif  broached  (though  he  did  not  so  apidy 
them  himself),  would  nave  led  to  their  ulti¬ 
mate  neglect.  His  notion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  would  probably  work  its 
own  cure;  for,  when  he  and  his  party  had 
became  dominant,  they  would  have  seen,  first, 
that  it  was  inconvenient,  then  that  it  was 
questionable,  then  that  it  was  false :  but  other 
parts  of  his  system  would  rather  have  waxed 
worse  and  worse,  both  in  theory  and  in  ap¬ 
plication.  Think,  for  instance,  what  a  wretch¬ 
ed  infliction  on  a  Church  would  be  the  “  poor 
priests”  of  Wiclif,  coming]  unbidden  into  pa¬ 
rishes  ;  every  where,  by  a  short  sojourn,  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  division 
and  spiritual  pride,  and  never  staying  long 
enough  in  a  place  to  do  any  good  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  all  the  evil.  The  leaven,  however, 
that  Wiclif  left  in  the  Church  still  works, 
we  regret  to  say,  for  evil,  as  well  as  for  good  ; 
or  ramer,  chiefly  for  evil ;  for  the  good  has 
been  effected,  and  has  the  impress  of  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  now  the  application  of  many  of  the 
principles  which  he  inculcated  is  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  what  is  true,  as  if  opposition  to 
what  is  established  were  in  itself  a  duty.  Of 
Lollardy  we  have  seen  enough  to  make  us 
thankfuMhat  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and  other 
reformers  of  their  day,  were  not  of  such  a 
spirit ;  and  we  still  perceive  sufficient  of  its 
working  to  make  us  as  zealous  in  protesting 
against  the  abuse,  as  in  vindicating  the  right 
use,  of  such  a  name  as  that  of  John  Wiclifi 


SIR  FIDUCIO,  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
RUBY  CROSS.1 

1.  How  the  child  Fiducio  wot  nurtured,  and  of  the 
lore  which  he  learned;  and  how  he  was  dubbed  a 
knight. 

Thkre  lived,  in  days  of  yore,  a  certain  lord,  who 
dwelt  with  his  lady  in  a  fair  castle.  This  lord  and 
his  ancestors  had  been  faithful  subjects  of  the  great 
King  who  ruled  the  land,  and  had  served  him  well 
and  truly,  and  received  from  him  many  honours 
and  privileges. 

And  the  lord  and  lady  bad  an  only  son,  named 
Fiducio.  Him  they  devoted  from  his  birth  to  the 
service  of  the  great  King,  and  resolved  to  train 
him  up  to  yield  him  honourable  service,  as  bis 
fathers  had  before  him :  to  the  which  end,  as  soon 
as  the  young  Fiducio  knew  the  meaning  of  words, 
nay,  while  yet  he  knew  not  many,  the  lady  his 
>  As  this  beautiful  and  instructive  legend  is  among  the 
additional  matter  which  Mr.  Gresicy  has  added  to  his 
"  Church  Clavering,  or  the  Schoolmaster,”  which  ori¬ 
ginally  appeared  in  the  Magatine,  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  '■  Sir  Fiducio  *’  is  also  puhlishty] 
hy  Mr,  Bums  in  his  Third  Series  of  i>t.  hooks  just  issued. 


mother  spake  to  him  often  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  great  King,  and  how  that  he  and 
his  family  were  entirely  beholden  to  the  King  for 
all  that  they  possessed ;  for  that  when  in  ages  past 
a  subtle  enemy  had  despoiled  them  of  their  birth¬ 
right,  he  had  subdued  him,  and  restored  to  them 
their  inheritance,  and  had  secured  it  to  them,  their 
heirs  and  successors,  by  a  pledge  and  seal  under 
his  hand,  so  that  henceforth  nothing  but  their  own 
wilful  act  and  deed  could  take  it  from  them.  All 
these  things  did  the  lady-mother  tell  her  son,  and 
sought  to  impress  on  his  young  mind  how  that  it 
behoved  him  to  continue  faithful  and  obedient  to  so 
good  a  sovereign. 

Also,  in  order  that  the  young  Fiducio  might  be 
nurtured  in  wisdom,  and  trained  to  deeds  of  arms 
and  honourable  service,  the  lord  his  father  placed 
him,  when  he  grew  in  years,  under  the  charge  of 
the  sage  Divoto,  who  well  knew  how  to  train  youth 
in  virtue’s  ways.  Long  time  was  the  young  Fi¬ 
ducio  subject  to  this  wise  preceptor,  who  diligently 
instructed  him  in  ancient  lore,  and  in  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  great  King,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  mighty  men  who  served  the  King 
their  master  in  times  past,  and  had  laid  down  their 
lives  in  his  service.  And  the  sage  trained  the 
young  Fiducio  to  control  all  vain  desires  and  all 
violent  passions,  and  caused  him  to  be  exercised 
in  feats  of  arms  and  noble  gests,  such  as  became  a 
valiant  and  loyal  knight. 

Now,  though  all  that  were  wise  and  good  in  all 
the  land  loved  their  King,  and  rendered  him  willing 
service,  yet  were  the  people  sore  harassed  by  the 
attacks  of  a  tierce  and  crafty  enemy,  and  many  of 
them  were  slain  and  made  captive.  Therefore  the 
great  King  maintained  an  army  in  etich  province, 
and  joined  the  inhabitants  in  strong  bands  against 
the  common  foe,  to  the  end  that,  being  knit  toge¬ 
ther  in  firm  union,  they  might  the  more  ably  resist 
the  enemy  by  which  they  were  destroyed. 

So,  when  the  young  Fiducio  had  finished  his 
training  under  the  sage  preceptor,  and  the  good 
Divoto  had  given  up  his  trust,  the  lord  his  father 
spake  unto  him,  “  My  son,  'tis  time  thou  wentest 
forth  to  give  proof  of  thy  training  in  the  army  of 
the  great  King.  Thou  knowest  that  when  thou 
wert  yet  a  babe,  thou  wert  solemnly  devoted  to  his 
service,  and  washed  in  the  consecrated  bath.  More¬ 
over,  certain  true  knights  did  then  and  there  vouch 
for  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  be  a  faithful  soldier 
and  servant  of  the  King  thy  master.  Thou  art 
now  of  years  to  take  this  burden  on  thyself.  Art 
thou  willing  and  prepared  to  do  so  ?” 

Then  the  young  Fiducio  declared  that  he  was 
willing  and  ready :  so  a  new  suit  of  armour  was 
prepared  for  him,  the  which  he  was  commanded 
to  watch  during  the  live-long  night  with  prayer 
and  fasting;  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  clad  cap-h 
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pic  in  his  new  armour,  and  a  plumed  helmet  was 
set  on  his  head,  and  a  stout  lance  was  placed  in 
his  hand;  and  all  that  beheld  him  marvelled  at  the 
fairness  and  comeliness  of  his  stature.  Then  his 
father  led  him  into  the  presence  of  the  King’s 
officer,  a  man  of  grave  and  reverend  presence, 
who  thus  spake  unto  him  :  “  Thou  hast  well  done, 
O  young  man,  in  that  thou  hast  ofiered  thyself 
willingly  to  serve  the  great  King.  It  is  a  service 
of  honour,  though  of  toil.  Thou  must  not  look  for 
present  wealth,  but  rather  must  expect  to  undergo 
much  labour  and  hardship,  and  be  content  to  look 
forward  to  the  recompense  of  reward  which  awaits 
all  those  who  persevere  unto  the  end.  And  now, 
in  the  face  of  the  present  company,  I  ask  thee,  art 
thou  willing,  on  these  terms,  to  enter  forthwith 
into  the  service  of  the  great  King,  and  him  well 
and  truly  serve  ?” 

Then  answered  Fiducio,  with  firm  voice,  “  I 
will.”  And  the  King’s  officer  said,  “  ’Tis  well. 
Now,  therefore,  I  am  about  to  send  thee,  by  the 
command  of  thy  Sovereign,  to  the  army  assembled 
on  the  western  frontier;  and,  as  a  token  of  the 
King’s  favour,  I  give  thee  this  trenchant  sword, 
the  handle  of  which,  thou  wilt  observe,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  having  at  the  intersection  thereof 
a  blood-red  ruby,  exceeding  precious.  With  this 
sword  shalt  thou  discomfit  thine  enemies,  and  none 
shall  stand  against  thee  ;  but  if  thou  losest  it,  thou 
shalt  come  into  exceeding  peril.  From  this  time 
forth  the  name  by  which  thou  shalt  be  called  shall 
be.  Sir  Fiducio,  the  Knight  of  the  Ruby  Cross.” 

With  that  the  King’s  officer  struck  the  youth  a 
stroke  on  his  shoulder  with  the  sword,  and  bade 
him  rise  a  knight;  and  he  placed  the  ruby  sword 
in  his  hands,  the  which  Sir  Fiducio  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  having  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  vowed 
that,  God  willing,  he  would  preserve  it  always,  and 
use  it  manfully. 

2.  How  Sir  Fiducio  set  forward  in  the  King's  service, 
and  of  his  adventure  with  the  hunters. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  arisen  on  the  following 
morn,  when  Sir  Fiducio,  clad  in  burnished  armour, 
and  mounted  on  his  trusty  steed,  set  forth  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  King’s  commandment.  And  as  he  rode 
along,  he  thought  within  himself  of  the  high,  yet 
perilous,  service  which  was  before  him.  lie  was 
no  longer  his  own  master,  but  was  the  pledged 
servant  of  the  great  King.  He  had  entered  upon 
a  new  life — he  had  new  feelings,  views,  and  hopes 
—he  had  received  high  privileges  and  honour,  and 
was  subject,  as  sworn  liege-man  of  the  great  King, 
to  a  new  and  stringent  code  of  laws.  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  his  vows  and  knighthood,  he  was  the 
adopted  brother  of  many  valiant  knights,  some  of 
whom  were  now  warring  in  the  King’s  service, 
I  others  had  finished  their  course  and  were  reaping 


their  reward.  If  he  fell  bravely  even  in  the  first 
battle,  he  knew  that  he  should  receive  the  honours 
of  a  true  and  faithful  knight.  “  What  punishment 
and  dishonour,”  thought  he,  “  would  be  sufficient 
for  one  who,  after  enlisting  in  so  holy  a  cause,  and 
receiving  all  these  high  honours  and  privileges, 
should  afterwards  prove  faithless  and  recreant?” 
Sir  Fiducio’s  soul  was  greatly  satisfied  with  these 
thoughts ;  and  as  he  rode  along,  he  grasped  his 
ruby  sword,  the  gift  of  the  great  King,  and  felt 
himself  marvellously  filled  with  hope  and  joy. 

The  dew  was  scarcely  dry  upon  the  ground,  when 
Sir  Fiducio  spied  before  him  a  gallant  train  of 
hunters.  There  were  gay  cavaliers  mounted  on 
fleet  steeds,  and  damsels  on  prancing  jennets,  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  attendants,  some  with  hawks 
on  their  fists,  others  with  hounds  in  leashes ;  and 
as  Sir  Fiducio  approached,  one,  who  appeared  the 
leader,  being  clad  in  a  rich  vest  of  embroidered 
green,  and  wearing  in  his  cap  an  emerald  brooch 
and  egret’s  plume,  reined  in  his  courser,  and  thus 
courteously  addressed  the  youthful  knight : 

“  Good  morrow,  sir  knight,  well  met;  ’tis  a  glo¬ 
rious  morn.  We  are  bound,  as  thou  seest,  on  a 
hunting-expedition  ;  and  glad  shall  we  be,  if  thou 
wilt  join  our  company  and  partake  our  sport.” 

Now  the  young  knight  well  loved,  as  such  com¬ 
monly  do,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  could  well 
rein  his  courser,  or  fly  bis  hawk,  or  boldly  en¬ 
counter  and  slay  the  boar  of  the  forest.  Ofttimes 
in  days  of  peace  had  he  mingled  in  such  pastime. 
Nevertheless  he  bethought  him  of  the  service  on 
which  he  was  bound,  and  how  that  the  great  King 
had  straitly  commanded  that  he  should  join  the 
army  without  delay.  Therefore  he  answered  with 
courtesy : 

”  I  thank  thee,  gallant  sir,  for  thy  proffered  in¬ 
vitation  ;  but  I  am  under  an  oath  to  serve  the 
great  King,  and  am  even  now  bound  to  join  the 
army  on  the  frontier.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  gay  cavalier,  “  thou  art  over¬ 
young  to  enter  into  the  King’s  service;  youth  is 
the  age  for  sports  and  pastimes :  time  enough, 
when  thy  beard  is  grown,  to  toil  and  labour  in'  the 
wars.” 

”  Nay,”  said  Sir  Fiducio  :  “  my  word  is  pledged, 
and  depart  from  it  1  may  not.” 

“  As  thou  wilt,  young  sir,”  said  the  cavalier; 
"  however,  at  least  thou  mayest  hunt  with  us  to¬ 
day,  and  speed  on  thy  journey  to-morrow.” 

Thereupon  Sir  Fiducio’s  spirit  was  chafed  be¬ 
cause  the  cavalier  counselled  him  to  break  his  vow, 
and  he  answered  straightly : 

”  I  will  not  break  my  vow  for  all  thy  sports : 
and  methinks,”  he  added,  “  that  in  these  perilous 
times  thou  and  the  knights  thy  companions  would 
better  be  warring  against  the  King’s  enemies  than 
indulging  in  vain  recreations.” 
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Then  the  cavaliers  jeered  at  Sir  Fiducio,  and 
bade  him  go  shave  his  crown,  and  put  on  weeds; 
and  the  ladies  tittered  and  said,  “  Farewell,  solemn 
sir;  we  leave  the  King's  affairs  to  wise  men  like 
thee ;  give  us  the  hound  and  horn,  the  feast  and 
the  merry  dance and  so  they  passed  along. 

Sir  Fiducio  felt  his  choler  arise ;  but  he  remem¬ 
bered  bis  vow,  and  well  knew  that  it  was  not  At  for 
one  enliste4  in  the  King’s  service  to  embroil  him¬ 
self  in  private  quarrels.  Therefore,  bowing  his 
head,  he  passed  onwards  without  answering;  and 
the  gay  cavalcade  of  hunters  sped  on  their  way, 
with  shouts  of  laughter  and  mirth,  which  waxed 
even  more  loud  and  discordant,  until  they  seemed 
as  the  voices  of  Sends  rather  than  human  beings, 
and  strange  unearthly  cries  re-echoed  from  the 
rocks  and  woods  long  after  the  train  of  hunters  bad 
departed  out  of  sight. 

As  Sir  Fiducio  rode  along,  he  mused  on  the 
vanity  of  those  who  wasted  the  precious  years  of 
youth  in  sports  and  pastimes.  He  thought  on  the 
counsels  of  the  sage  Divoto.  “  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  love  the 
chase  and  the  dance  myself,  but  I  love  my  duty 
more.  The  service  in  which  1  am  engaged  is  one 
of  high  honour  and  grave  import.  Let  sports  and 
pastimes  be  reserved  for  the  days  of  peace  or  in  ¬ 
tervals  of  duty.  Let  them  not  be  preferred  to  the 
calls  of  honourable  service.  This  company  appear 
to  have  no  thought  beyond  the  mere  amusement  of 
the  day,  and  to  contemn  those  who  go  not  with 
them.  Surely  they  themselves  are  rather  to  be 
pitied.  Anger  were  ill  spent  on  men  who  are 
wasting  their  lives  in  folly." 

Then  was  Sir  Fiducio  well  saiisAed,  not  only 
that  he  had  declined  the  company,  but  also  that  he 
had  kept  himself  from  angry  words.  And  as  he 
rode  on,  he  felt  within  himself  more  joy  of  heart 
than  even  the  excitement  of  the  chase  could  have 
afforded  :  the  one  was  high,  well-grounded,  and 
abiding ;  the  other  was  but  as  the  crackling  of 
the  Are  amongst  thorns — vain,  Aecting,  and  evan¬ 
escent. 

3.  llow  Sir  Fiducio  sect  a  company  of  revrlleri,  and 
afterwardi  arrivet  at  the  dwelling  of  a  jtoor  pea  ■ 
taut. 

The  sun  was  now  high  in  the  heavens,  but  Sir 
Fiducio  steadily  pursued  his  course,  until  the  lag¬ 
ging  of  his  good  steed  warned  him  that  it  was  need¬ 
ful  to  give  him  rest  and  pasture.  He  himself  also, 
having  tasted  no  food  since  day-break,  began  to 
feel  the  calls  of  hunger.  Presently,  as  he  paced 
along  slowly  under  the  forest-trees,  be  heard  shouts 
of  mirth  and  glee,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men,  seated  round  a  table,  which  was  placed 
under  a  spreading  oak,  and  laden  with  abundant 
viands.  From  these  he  doubted  not  that  be  should 


obtain  good  cheer  to  satisfy  his  present  wants. 

But,  on  approaching  nearer,  he  perceived  that 
they  were  drunken  revellers  and  boon  compuions. 
Some  had  fallen  from  their  seats,  and  lay  senseless 
on  the  green-sward ;  others  were  raising  goblets 
of  wine  to  their  lips,  and  shouting  madly,  and  sing¬ 
ing  vile  lascivious  songs  ;  others  were  Aghting  in 
drunken  fury. 

"  These,"  said  Fiducio,  “  are  no  companions  for 
one  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  great  King :  better  , 
go  without  a  meal  than  partake  with  men  like 
these." 

Thereupon  the  knight  passed  on  without  heeding 
the  invitation  of  the  revellers,  who  called  on  him 
to  join  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  be 
had  departed  a  short  distance,  he  looked  hack,  and 
lo!  the  drunken  company  had  vanished  from  the 
spot,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  herd  of 
swine  quarrelling  amongst  each  other  for  the  acorns 
under  the  oak-trees. 

At  that  sight,  Sir  Fiducio  bethought  him  that  be 
was  in  an  enchanted  forest,  of  wlricli  he  had  beard 
tell,  wherein  many  travellers  bad  been  beguiled  and 
slain.  Therefore  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  sped 
swiftly  from  the  place,  until  he  came  nigh  to  a 
lowly  hut  Here  he  drew  up  his  horse  and  alighted, 
hoping  to  obtain  refreshment,  or  determined  at 
least  to  rest  until  his  horse  had  cropped  his  All  of 
grass,  and  quenched  his  thirst  in  the  purling  stream.  L 

On  approaching  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Sir  Fi-  F 
ducio  heard  the  sound  of  voices  within  ;  and,  look-  | 
ing  through  the  open  door,  he  saw  a  poor  peasant  i 
with  bis  children  assembled  round  a  small  table,  j 
on  which  was  placed  their  simple  repast ;  and  the 
poor  peasant  stood  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 
raised  up  to  heaven,  beseeching  God’s  blessing 
upon  their  humble  meal ;  and  the  little  ones  bowed 
their  heads  in  reverence.  Nor  did  any  one  touch 
their  poor  viands  till  the  grace  was  ended. 

When  the  man  perceived  the  knight,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  courteously  begged  him  to  enter 
and  partake  with  them  of  their  repast ;  the  which 
the  knight,  being  assured  there  was  a  suAiciency, 
did  with  gladness  and  courtesy;  and  much  delighted 
himself  with  the  companionship  of  the  poor  family, 
whose  humble  cheer  appeared  to  him  far  more 
wholesome  and  delicious  than  the  rich  viands  of 
the  swinish  revellers.  And  when  Sir  Fiducio  had  j 
partaken  moderately  of  that  simple  fare,  he  would 
have  paid  a  recompense  to  his  poor  host ;  hut  he 
would  by  no  means  receive  it.  Therefore,  when 
the  knight  saw  that  it  grieved  him,  he  no  longer 
urged  it ;  but  he  took  the  peasant’s  children  on  hit  ; 
knees,  and  shewed  them  his  sword,  and  the  ruby  i 
cross  with  which  the  handle  was  garnished,  and  ^ 
explained  to  them  its  exceeding  value;  whereat 
the  urchins  'gan  marvel,  and  were  Ailed  with  reve-  j 
reiice. 
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4,  The  adventure  of  the  Lady  of  the  Plaisance,  whom 
Sir  Fiducio  finds  in  distress. 

So,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  had  aoroewhat 
abated.  Sir  Fiducio  thanked  his  kind  host,  and  aet 
forward  again  on  hia  journey.  He  travelled  on¬ 
ward  through  the  same  forest,  sometimes  advancing 
slowly,  by  reason  of  the  quagmires  and  thickets; 
sparing  his  horse  at  each  acclivity,  and  pushing 
onwards  when  he  came  to  fair  and  level  ground,  in 
order  that  he  might  accomplish  his  journey  before 
nightfall.  But  ere  he  reached  the  end  of  the  forest, 
he  heard  suddenly  cries  of  distress,  as  from  a  fe¬ 
male  in  sorrow ;  and  presently  he  came  up  with 
two  satyrs,  who  were  dragging  a  beautiful  lady 
through  the  thicket,despiteher  piteous  cries  and  en¬ 
treaties.  Sir  Fiducio,  without  delay,  drew  his  trusty 
sword,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  the  satyrs, 
aiming  at  them  deadly  blows.  But  they  waited 
not  to  receive  them,  but,  loosing  their  fair  prey, 
ran  howling  to  the  thicket.  Then  Sir  Fiducio  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  steed,  and  found  the  lady  lying 
on  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  with  her  beautiful  hair 
dishevelled. 

Ah,  vile  wretches,”  said  Sir  Fiducio,  “  ye  have 
killed  the  fairest  creature  that  ever  I  beheld,  and  I 
have  suffered  ye  to  escape !”  Thus  did  Sir  Fiducio 
greatly  grieve  and  bemoan  as  he  looked  on  the 
beauteous  lady ;  and  he  bethought  him  to  fetch 
water  from  the  rivulet,  and  to  bathe  her  pale  brow ; 
until  at  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  awaken¬ 
ing  from  her  trance,  grasped  his  hand,  and  called 
him  her  preserver  and  deliverer.  Presently  she 
desired  him  to  raise  her  in  his  arms  from  the  ground ; 
and  then  she  told  him  that  she  was  the  Lady  Felicia, 
and  that  her  husband  was  lord  of  the  neighbouring 
castle ;  and  she  besought  Sir  Fiducio  to  aid  her  in 
returning  thither,  and  to  accompany  her,  lest  she 
should  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

Sir  Fiducio  therefore  bade  her  lean  on  him  for 
support :  and  so,  partly  leading  and  partly  carry¬ 
ing  her,  he  arrived  shortly  at  an  open  space  where 
was  a  fair  castle.  Then  the  Lady  Felicia  besought 
the  knight  he  would  enter  with  her  into  the  castle, 
that  she  might  entertain  him  as  became  her  to 
receive  her  deliverer.  But  the  young  knight  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  bound  on  the  King’s  service  to 
join  the  army  on  the  frontier,  and  must  not  tarry 
on  the  road. 

Then  said  the  lady,  ”  My  lord  and  husband  is 
even  now  with  the  army ;  and  I  would  fain  send 
biro  some  tokens  of  my  safety,  and  make  him  known  { 
to  thee  my  preserver.  1  beseech  thee,  good  sir  j 
knight,  deny  me  not  this  small  request,  but  enter  | 
the  cattle  fur  a  short  space,  if  it  be  only  that  I  may  , 
prepare  a  message  for  my  lord.”  Then  he  deemed  | 
that  in  courtesy  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  enter,  j 
And  the  lady  led  him  into  a  sumptuous  apartment,  j 


and  bade  her  servants  set  before  him  rich  meats 
and  wines ;  and  the  knight,  being  weary  with  his  J 

journey,  refused  not  her  kindness;  and  having  | 

tasted  the  repast,  found  it  so  delicious,  that  he  i 

stinted  not  his  appetite.  And  after  that  he  had  ! 

partaken  of  those  luscious  wines  and  meats,  for  a  j 

while  he  forgat  his  journey,  being  well  content  with 
his  present  entertainment;  and  the  Lady  Felicia,  ! 

arrayed  in  a  beautiful  robe,  and  her  dishevelled  I 

hair  bound  up  in  fair  ringlets,  and  her  eyes  radiant 
with  beauty,  beguiled  the  young  knight  with  gay  | 

discourse,  so  that  he  counted  not  the  minutes  nor 
the  hours. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  west¬ 
ern  hills,  and  the  grey  twilight  gathered  on  the 
forest  and  wrapped  the  castle  in  soft  shade.  Then 
the  lady  took  her  lute,  and,  in  a  tender  and  rich 
voice,  sang  to  the  knight : 

Ah,  wherefore  to  the  wars  depart, 

And  wherefore  wound  this  grateful  heart  ? 

Stay, 0  stay ! 

The  night  is  dark,  the  way  Ls  drear ; 

Joy  and  peace,  dear  youth,  arc  here. 

Stay,  O  slay ! 

Slay  where  peace  and  pleasure  call  thee. 

Lest  some  dire  mishap  befall  thee. 

Stay,  O  stay ! 

So  when  she  thus  tenderly  sung,  her  sweet  voice 
entered  into  the  soul  of  the  young  knight;  and  the 
lady  pressed  her  suit,  and  said : 

”  Dearest  youth,  thou  must  not,  shalt  not  go ; 

I  cannot  sutTer  thee  to  depart  this  night.  How 
shall  I  forgive  myself,  if  my  preserver  come  to 
some  evil  in  this  wild  forest  ?” 

So  the  youth  was  almost  persuaded  to  remain, 
saying  to  himself,  ”  I  can  rest  here  this  night,  and 
speed  onward  on  my  way  to-morrow.”  And  when 
the  lady  saw  that  he  wavered,  she  waxed  more  bold, 
and  said,  ”  Think  no  more,  sir  knight,  of  the  war ; 
for  I  swear  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wilt  stay  with 
me,  my  lord’s  castle,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  shall  be 
thine.” 

When  the  youth  heard  these  words,  he  perceived 
that  he  had  been  beguiled ;  and  he  rose  straight¬ 
way  from  his  seat,  and  sternly  said : 

"  What!  wouldst  thou  betray  thy  lord’s  castle  t 
Base,  disloyal  woman  1  I  would  I  had  never  saved 
thee  from  the  satyrs.  If  this  be  thy  nature,  they 
be  thy  fittest  companions.  I  stay  no  longer  with 
thee.” 

When  the  lady  of  the  castle  heard  this,  her  vis¬ 
age  was  changed  to  bitter  wrath,  and  all  her  beauty 
passed  away,  and  her  face  was  flushed  with  crim¬ 
son  ;  and  she  cried  aloud,  and  stamped  furiously  on 
the  floor,  and  many  attendants,  and  knights,  and 
men-at-arms,  rushed  into  the  apartment.  Then 
cried  she,  "  Seize  on  yon  traitor,  who  is  a  spy,  and 
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no  true  knight,  and  aeeketh  to  destroy  my  lord's 
castle.” 

But  Sir  Fiducio  drew  his  sword,  and,  raising  it 
above  his  head,  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd 
of  menials,  dashing  them  from  him  with  his  mail 
gauntlet  to  the  right  and  left.  Then  the  lady  bade 
them  lower  the  portcullis,  and  raise  the  drawbridge, 
and  man  the  wall  with  archers;  but  Sir  Fiducio 
sprang  through  the  gateway,  and  the  portcullis,  as 
it  fell,  grazed  but  his  helmet-plume ;  and  he  aped 
safely  across  the  drawbridge,  as  they  in  vain  assayed 
to  raise  it ;  and  though  the  archers  shot  sore  at  him 
with  bolts  and  arrows,  he  received  no  wound,  but 
escaped  safely  from  the  bounds  of  that  treacherous 
castle,  and  the  lures  of  its  wicked  mistress. 

6.  How  Sir  Fiducio  viti/t  an  ancient  friend,  and 
receives  from  him  good  counsel. 

Then  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Sir  Fiducio  dis¬ 
covered  bis  trusty  steed  fastened  to  a  tree ;  and 
straightway  springing  on  his  back,  he  drove  his 
spurs  into  his  sides,  and  sped  swiftly  through  the 
forest ;  if  by  any  means  he  might  depart  to  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  wiles  of  that  dangerous 
castle.  And  as  he  thought  on  the  deceit  whereby 
he  bad  been  beguiled,  the  more  did  his  indigna¬ 
tion  boil  within  him,  and  the  more  he  spurred  his 
steed. 

At  length,  after  travelling  many  leagues,  he  spied 
a  light,  as  of  a  single  taper ;  and  drawing  near,  he 
found  a  lowly  hermitage  carved  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  within  a  hermit  at  bis  prayers. 

Presently  the  aged  man  rose  from  his  knees,  and, 
lo !  the  young  knight  beheld  before  him  his  ancient 
preceptor,  the  sage  Divoto.  And  right  glad  was  he 
to  find  one  so  dear  to  him.  Then  he  bethought 
him  to  confess  his  sins  to  the  holy  man.  And  with 
that  be  narrated  the  incidents  of  the  day  past,  and  , 
bow  he  had  been  tempted  to  anger,  and  nearly  led  I 
into  sin.  And  when  the  sage  beard  his  tale,  be 
said  to  Sir  Fiducio,  ”  My  son,  thou  hast  hardly  ! 
escaped  from  great  dangers.  Know  that  the  forest 
which  thou  hast  traversed  is  called  the  forest  of  La 
Jeunesse,  and  is  full  of  many  perils  and  enchant¬ 
ments  ;  whereby  they  who  have  not  been  trained  j 
in  virtuous  ways,  or,  though  so  trained,  forget  the  j 
lessons  of  their  youth,  are  too  surely  beguiled.  The 
company  of  hunters,  whom  thou  didst  first  meet, 
are  a  band  of  enchanters,  who  have  enticed  many 
travellers  from  their  path,  under  pretence  of  sport 
and  pastime ;  and  these  afterwards  have  been  found, 
sometimes  hurled  down  precipices,  or  torn  in  pieces 
by  wild  beasts  ;  or,  if  they  have  escaped  with  their 
lives,  have  been  made  slaves  by  the  enchanters,  and  ; 
obliged  to  change  their  knightly  name  and  become  | 
grooms,  or  forest-prickers,  or  feeders  of  hawks  or 
hounds.  'Tis  well  thou  didst  resist  their  allure¬ 
ment, 


“  The  revellers,  whom  thou  didst  see  feasting,  I 
are  wretched  beings,  doomed  to  pass  half  of  their  | 
time  in  human  forms,  and  half  in  the  shape  of  I 
swine :  and  all  that  join  their  company  fall  under  : 
the  same  enchantment.  I 

”  But  the  greatest  danger  thou  hast  escaped  it  ! 
from  the  castle,  or  plaisance,  of  the  wily  sorceress  I 
Desire ;  who,  under  the  false  name  of  the  Lady  ^ 
Felicia,  hath  beguiled  many  youthful  knights,  and  ' 
enticed  them  to  her  castle ;  and  so,  by  means  of  j 
drugged  wine,  and  luscious  meats,  and  soft  music,  [ 
hath  induced  them  to  remain.  Those  knights  and  f 
attendants,  whom  thou  didst  behold,  were  once  f 
vigorous  and  healthful  like  thyself ;  but,  from  long  ! 
dwelling  in  that  palace,  have  become  feeble  and  ^ 
emasculated,  as  thou  didst  see  them,  unable  to  re-  I 
sist  thy  single  arm.  Thou  hast  need  to  thank  Hea-  ’ 
ven  for  thy  escape.  Few  who  have  once  partaken  ^ 
of  one  repast  in  that  castle  have  escaped  as  thou  f 
hast.” 

“  I  feel,  holy  father,”  said  Sir  Fiducio,  “  that  I 
am  much  blameworthy  in  having  yielded  never  so 
little  to  the  enticement  of  that  enchantress  ;  and  1 
would  fain  subject  myself  to  such  penance  as  thou 
in  thy  wisdom  shalt  counsel ;  whereby  the  fury  of 
my  blood  may  be  calmed,  and  my  body  trained  to 
subjection.” 

“  Thou  hast  well  said,”  answered  the  hermit. 

”  It  is,  as  thou  hast  seen,  through  pretences  and 
false  deceits,  that  the  enchantress  doth  so  by  de¬ 
grees  twine  her  meshes,  that  even  loyal  knights 
shall  scarcely  escape  her  wiles,  if  they  be  not  fore-  ^ 
warned  and  prepared  against  them.  .\nd  to  this 
end,  the  best  defence  is  to  keep  thy  body  in  sober-  ; 
ness  and  temperance,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  ; 
be  cooled ;  and  also  that,  by  self-denial  and  self- 
mortification  even  in  lawful  things,  thou  mayest  | 
the  more  easily  be  able  to  resist  that  which  is  un- ! 
lawful.  Also  it  is  fitting  that  those  who  have  | 
yielded,  be  it  never  so  little,  to  folly,  do  abase  them-  I 
selves  before  God,  and  afflict  their  own  souls  by  [ 
penance  and  self-revenge  ;  so  that  they  may  give  I 
earnest  of  their  true  repentance,  and  their  spiriti  I 
be  nerved  for  the  future.  Therefore  I  counsel  thee,  I 
that  thou  dost  pray  in  this  oratory  from  this  time  t 
till  an  hour  past  midnight ;  and  that  thou  doit  e 
humbly  beseech  pardon  and  grace  to  enable  thee  ^ 
to  keep  thy  vows,  and  persevere  in  obedience  ts 
the  laws  of  the  great  King." 

Then  Sir  Fiducio  knelt  humbly  on  the  stone 
floor,  and  grasped  the  cross-handle  of  his  ruby- 
hilted  sword,  and  prayed  long  and  devoutly.  And 
as  he  prayed,  the  fever  cooled  in  his  veins,  and 
holy  thoughts  entered  into  his  mind,  and  noble  re¬ 
solutions  filled  his  heart.  At  the  time  appointed, 
he  rose  from  his  knees ;  and  throwing  himself  os 
the  bare  floor  in  the  outer  cell,  soon  fell  into  s 
balmy  and  refreshing  sleep. 
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6.  How  Sir  Fiducio  saw  a  vision,  which  yet  was  not 
a  vision. 

We  left  the  young  knight  enjoying  sweet  slum¬ 
ber,  after  the  perils  and  labours  of  the  day  past,  in 
the  cell  of  the  holy  anchorite.  He  slept  long  and 
soundly,  and  his  sleep  was  refreshing ;  such  as  they 
alone  enjoy  who  have  earned  repose  by  labour. 
And  it  fell  out,  that  as  he  yet  lay  on  his  hard 
couch,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  about  the  earliest 
blush  of  morn,  when  the  eastern  sky  was  first 
tinted  by  the  unrisen  sun,  a  notable  vision  was 
presented  to  his  eyes.  A  lovely  virgin,  clothed  in 
a  white  robe,  appeared  to  enter  the  cell.  Her  mien 
was  noble  and  graceful,  and  a  heavenly  brightness, 
mingled  with  pure  modesty,  illumined  her  down¬ 
cast  eyes.  With  slow  and  measured  step  she  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  altar ;  and  then  bowing  on  bended 
knee,  she  prayed  in  humble  reverence;  and,  after 
a  time  spent  in  devotion,  she  again  bowed  reve¬ 
rently  and  retired;  leaving  the  youth  lost  in  an 
ecstacy  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  extreme 
beauty  and  winning  modesty  of  the  form  which  he 
had  beheld. 

Scarcely  knowing  whether  he  were  awake  or 
asleep.  Sir  Fiducio  sprang  from  his  stony  bed,  and 
looked  around  him  to  see  whether  the  blessed  vi¬ 
sion  were  really  departed,  liut  in  the  place  where 
the  lady  had  been,  he  saw  the  hermit  on  his  knees, 
ofiering  up  his  matin  prayers.  Then  the  young 
knight  knelt  beside  him,  and  mingled  his  prayers 
with  those  of  the  holy  man,  and  besought  yet  more 
fervently  than  heretofore  to  be  delivered  from  evil 
temptations  and  carnal  guile.  And  when  they  had 
finished  praying  together,  the  hermit  rose ;  and 
while  the  youth  still  knelt,  he  bestowed  on  him  his 
blessing ;  whereat  the  knight  was  greatly  comforted 
and  strengthened. 

After  these  pious  exercises,  they  departed  into 
the  outer  cell ;  and  the  hermit  set  before  the  youth 
such  temperate  food  as  was  needful  to  support  him 
in  bis  journey.  Then  Sir  Fiducio  bethought  him 
to  relate  to  the  old  man  the  fair  vision  which  he 
had  seen  of  the  lady  worshipping  in  the  chapel. 
Whereupon  the  hermit  smiled,  and  said,  “  Sir 
knight,  the  vision  which  thou  hast  seen  is  no  vi¬ 
sion,  but  a  reality.  Know  that  the  fair  virgin  is 
the  Lady  Sophia,'  who  is  wont  at  daybreak  each 
morn  to  offer  up  her  prayers  at  that  altar,  whither 
she  came  as  usual ;  little  wotting,  it  may  be,  tliat 
any  observed  her.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  knight,  “  is  she  indeed  a  being 
of  mortal  race  f  Then  is  she  the  loveliest  lady  that 
man  ever  beheld,  and  truly  the  meekest  and  most 
modest.” 

Thereupon  the  young  man  mused  in  deep  si- 
>  Suftkia  u  the  Greek  word  for  wisdom. 


lence :  then,  after  some  space,  he  said,  with  falter¬ 
ing  tongue, 

“  I  would  fain,  holy  father,  crave  of  thee  a  boon.” 

“  What  is  the  boon  that  thou  wouldst  crave,  sir 
knight  ?” 

“  I  may  not  now  tarry,  being  constrained  to  jour¬ 
ney  onward  in  the  service  of  the  great  King;  but 
I  would  ask  permission  to  devote  myself  henceforth 
to  that  lovely  lady,  and  do  battle  as  her  champion : 
for  I  swear  that  there  is  none  other  under  heaven 
fairer  or  worthier  than  she.” 

"  Thou  hast  truly  said,”  replied  the  hermit ; 
”  and  if  it  please  thee  to  hear  it,  I  may  tell  thee 
that  thou  art  not  unknown  to  her.  She  hath  seen 
thee  when  thou  knewest  not,  even  when  thou  wert 
young  in  thy  father’s  castle,  and  will  be  well  pleased 
to  hear  that  thou  hast  devoted  thyself  to  be  her 
champion  in  the  army  of  the  great  King.  Nay,  I 
promise  thee,  that  if  thou  bearest  thyself  as  a  good 
soldier  and  servant  of  the  great  King,  she  may  be 
nearer  to  thee  than  thou  wottest.  This  day  thou 
hast  seen  and  admired  her ;  shew  thyself  a  true 
knight,  and  thou  mayest  one  day  know  her  better. 
More  I  cannot  say.  ’Tis  time  for  thee  to  resume 
thy  journey.” 

Then  was  Sir  Fiducio  filled  with  joy,  when  he 
knew  that  the  fair  virgin  would  not  scorn  his  suit. 
So,  after  taking  reverent  leave  of  his  aged  host,  he 
mounted  his  good  steed,  and  set  forward  again  on 
his  journey;  and  had  any  one  beheld  that  knight, 
who  had  also  seen  him  on  the  day  before,  he  would 
have  discerned  a  marvellous  change  in  his  whole 
countenance  and  demeanour.  For  whereas,  when 
he  first  set  forward,  his  eye  was  bright  and  blithe¬ 
some,  and  eager  hope  appeared  in  every  look  and 
motion,  and  ever,  as  he  went  along,  he  looked  right 
forward  and  spurred  his  steed,  as  the  varied  scene 
opened  to  his  view ;  his  countenance  was  now  more 
grave  and  thoughtful,  and  his  eye,  though  bright 
and  kindling,  seemed  to  muse  on  inward  thoughts  : 
and  anon  he  cast  his  looks  backward  toward  the 
lowly  hermitage,  and  anon  he  threw  his  watchful 
glance  around  him,  to  guard  himself  against  de¬ 
ceitful  treachery.  Yet  ever  with  earnest  intent  he 
pressed  forward  on  his  journey,  with  more  fixed 
determination  when  thoughts  of  that  bright  vision 
arose  before  his  mind. 

7.  J/ow  Sir  Fiducio  comes  into  a  cave,  and  qf  the 
sad  sights  which  he  sees  therein. 

And  as  he  journeyed  on,  the  face  of  the  day 
began  to  change,  and  large  masses  of  thick  clouds 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and  the 
thunder  was  heard  to  roll  and  heavy  drops  to  fall. 
Then  Sir  Fiducio  bethought  of  seeking  shelter ; 
and  he  spied  nigh  him  a  spacious  cave,  scooped 
out,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  the  living 
rock.  Thither  he  entered;  and  having  tied  his 
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hone  at  the  mouth,  he  himself  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
ever  expecting  that  the  clouds  would  clear  away, 
and  the  sun  shine  forth.  And  as  he  there  sat,  he 
heard,  from  the  recesses  of  the  cave,'Strange  sounds, 
like  stifled  sohs  and  groans  of  men  in  sorrow.  There¬ 
fore,  drawing  his  sword,  he  walked  onward  further 
in  that  darksome  carern,  until  the  light  of  the  day 
no  longer  guided  his  steps ;  still  he  went  onward, 
stumbling  over  stones  and  broken  rocks,  until  at 
length  he  fell  suddenly  down  into  a  deep  pit,  and 
was  sorely  bruised  and  stunned,  and  his  good  sword 
fell  from  his  hand.  Then  he  heard  a  fiendish  laugh, 
as  from  many  voices,  ring  through  the  caverned  re- 
ceues ;  yet  nought  could  he  see  for  the  gloom  and 
darkness.  And  he  heard  a  voice  of  one  speaking 
to  his  fellow,  “  Here  is  another  wight  fallen  into 
the  pit  I"  and  with  that  they  laughed  again  in  hi¬ 
deous  glee. 

Then  said  Sir  Fiducio,  “  How  sayest  thou  ? 
'What  pit  is  this  ?  and  who  are  ye 

“  Thou  hast  fallen,  sir  knight,”  answered  the 
voice,  “into  the  pit  of  the  foul  fiend  Miscredente, 
who  will  come  ere  long  and  bind  thee  prisoner,  as 
we  are  bound.” 

'When  Sir  Fiducio  heard  this,  he  grieved  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  blamed  himself  for  entering  at  all  into 
the  dark  cave?  Then  said  the  other,  ”  There  is  no 
hope  for  thee.  Nought  remains  but  to  submit,  and 
curse  thy  fate.” 

Sir  Fiducio,  however,  would  not  thus  give  him¬ 
self  up  for  lost,  but  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed 
earnestly  to  Heaven  for  succour  and  deliverance. 

Then,  even  as  he  prayed,  he  spied  a  light  spark¬ 
ling  before  him,  and  perceived  that  it  was  the  ruby 
which  was  set  in  the  handle  of  his  good  sword. 
Therefore  he  eagerly  caught  it  to  him ;  and  when 
he  felt  it  again  in  his  grasp,  he  became  exceedingly 
joyful,  and  no  longer  doubted  of  his  safety.  And 
it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  darkness  gradually 
became  less  thick,  so  that  he  could  discern  the  ob¬ 
jects  around  him ;  and  there,  in  that  dismal  cave, 
he  saw  many  men  bound  with  iron  chains  to  the 
stony  walls;  some  with  sullen  looks,  others  like 
madmen  grinning:  and  the  iron  ate  into  their 
fiesh ;  and  on  the  ground  strewn  around  were  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  miserably;  and 
the  cave  stretched  onward — far  onward — neither 
did  there  appear  any  end  thereof.  Presently  Sir 
Fiducio  was  aware  of  a  foul,  mis-shapen  fiend 
creeping  stealthily  towards  him,  and  bearing  chains 
wherewith  to  bind  him.  But  when  the  knight  raised 
his  sword,  and  the  fiend  saw  the  bright  ruby  flash¬ 
ing,  he  shrank  back  into  the  darkness,  and  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  Then  Sir  Fiducio  saw  in  one 
corner  some  rude  steps  which  led  into  the  upper 
air.  But  before  ascending,  he  assayed  to  loose  the 
chains  of  thote  wretched  men  who  were  bound  in 
the  cave  of  MiKredente.  But  they  scofied  and 


jeered  at  him,  and  bade  him  not  come  to  torment 
them  before  their  time,  but  leave  them  in  that  dark 
cave,  which  was  better  than  the  gnawings  of  hell. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  their  chains  were  too  fast 
to  be  riven  by  human  power,  and  that  the  captivM 
themselves  would  have  none  of  his  aid,  he  hastened 
to  flee  from  that  hideous  place ;  and  quickly  mount¬ 
ing  the  narrow  stair,  though  sore  bruised,  he  escaped 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  And  when  he  felt  the 
warm  breeze  of  heaven,  and  again  saw  the  light  of 
the  glorious  sun,  no  longer  shrouded  in  clouds,  hit 
heart  was  filled  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

8.  How  Sir  Fiducio  encounters  a  strange  knight  at 
the  outposts  of  the  camp. 

After  that.  Sir  Fiducio  loosed  his  horse ;  and  re¬ 
mounting,  he  travelled  many  leagues  without  ad¬ 
venture,  until  about  noon  he  came  to  where  a  fair 
pavilion  was  pitched  in  the  forest-glade,  and  near 
thereto  a  shield  was  hanging  on  a  tree,  the  device 
whereof  he  understood  not.  Then  Sir  Fiducio 
struck  the  shield  lightly  with  his  lance ;  and  there 
came  from  the  pavilion  an  armed  knight,  fair  to 
look  on,  who  did  him  courtesy,  and  desired  to  know 
his  errand. 

"  I  am  even  now  bound,”  said  Sir  Fiducio,  “  to 
the  army  of  the  great  King,  and  would  fain  know 
whether  I  be  not  approaching  nigh  thereto.” 

Then  answered  the  other,  "It  is  even  close  at 
hand ;  I  also  am  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the 
great  King,  and  occupy,  as  it  were,  the  outpost.” 

When  Sir  Fiducio  heard  this  he  was  well  pleased, 
and  his  spirit  yearned  towards  his  brother  in  arms, 
who  was  fighting  under  the  same  banner. 

Then  said  he,  ”  Right  glad  am  I  to  meet  with  a 
comrade  in  arms.  ’Tis  fitting  we  should  know  each 
other.  I  am  Sir  Fiducio,  the  Knight  of  the  Ruby 
Cross.  And  now,  sir  knight,  I  crave,  if  it  be  not 
presumptuous,  to  know  what  is  thy  name  ?” 

”  My  name,”  said  the  knight,  “is  Sir  Mavesyn; 
and  glad  am  I  to  enter  into  friendahip  with  so  stout 
a  knight  as  thou  art.  And  now,  I  pray  thee,  tarry 
with  me,  that  we  may  together  fight  against  the 
enemies  of  the  great  King.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Sir  Fiducio ;  “  I  haste  to  put  my¬ 
self  under  the  leadership  of  the  general  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  even  as  the  great  King  commanded,  and  to 
receive  from  him  my  orders.” 

Then  Sir  Mavesyn  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  u- 
kance.  “  I  see,”  said  he,  “  that  thou  art  not  well 
informed  in  these  matters ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  thou 
shouldst  be,  seeing  that  thou  art  but  newly  arrived. 
Know,  therefore,  that  the  service  under  the  King's 
generals  is  over  strict  and  severe  — yea  rather,  a 
heavy  bondage  to  a  knight  like  thee ;  and  they  who 
so  serve  win  but  half  the  glory  which  those  do  who 
fight  as  free  adventurers  under  their  own  banner. 
If  thou  art  willing  to  take  my  counsel,  thou  wilt 
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join  my  band  ;  and  be  aMured  that  thou  mayeat  do 
the  King  better  service  than  if  thou  wert  hampered 
by  the  orders  of  any  general.” 

Thereupon  the  young  knight  much  marvelled, 
and  misliked  the  speech  and  manner  of  his  new 
friend.  Also  he  perceived  that,  though  his  features 
were  fair,  yet  that  his  glance  was  sideways  and 
unseemly,  bespeaking  little  confidence.  Therefore 
Sir  Fiducio  resolved  to  guard  himself  against  treach¬ 
ery,  and  grasped  his  ruby  sword  more  firmly. 

”  1  pray  thee.  Sir  Mavesyn,”  said  he,  ”  since 
that  is  thy  name,  hast  thou  not  promised,  when 
thou  wert  washed  in  the  sacred  bath,  that  thou 
wouldst  fight  under  the  King’s  banner?  and  did 
not  thy  sponsors  also  promise  for  thee  ?  and  hast 
not  thou  thyself  confirmed  their  promise?” 

”  What  rede  I,”  said  Sir  Mavesyn,  “  of  baths  and 
sponsors,  and  vows  and  promises  ?  I  have  never 
bound  myself  by  any;  and  if  I  had,  would  cast 
them  from  me.” 

Then  said  Sir  Fiducio,  ”  I  fear  me  that  thou  art 
no  true  knight,  but  a  pretender  and  recreant;  it 
may  be,  for  aught  1  know,  an  enemy  to  the  great 
King.” 

Upon  this  Sir  Mavesyn  waxed  exceedingly  wroth, 
and  said,  ”  If  thou  sayest  that  I  am  no  true  knight, 
thou  liest  to  thy  teeth ;  and  I  will  prove  it  on  thy 
body.” 

But  Sir  Fiducio  was  the  more  persuaded  that  he 
was  no  true  knight,  and  so  prepared  to  do  battle. 
Sir  Mavesyn  also  loosed  his  horse  from  the  tree, 
and  took  his  lance  and  shield.  And  the  two  knights 
withdrew  apart,  as  it  were  a  stone’s  throw,  and 
then,  turning  round,  spurred  their  horses  forward 
against  each  other  at  full  speed.  And  Sir  Mavesyn, 
with  his  spear,  struck  the  Knight  of  the  Ruby  Cross 
a  fair  stroke  on  the  shield  :  howbeit  his  spear  was 
shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments.  But  the  spear 
of  Sir  Fiducio  struck  the  other  on  the  helm,  and 
bare  down  knight  and  horse  to  the  ground. 

When  Sir  Fiducio  saw  that  his  enemy  was  dis¬ 
comfited,  he  thanked  God  in  his  heart,  and  dis¬ 
mounted,  that  he  might  render  aid  to  his  fallen  foe. 
And  Sir  Mavesyn  feigned  as  though  he  were  dead ; 
but  when  Sir  Fiducio  drew  near,  he  plucked  a  dag¬ 
ger  from  his  belt,  and  aimed  at  him  a  grievous  blow 
in  the  neck,  so  that  the  knight  staggered  and  well 
nigh  fell. 

Thereupon  he  drew  his  ruby  sword,  and  Sir  Ma¬ 
vesyn  also  drew  his  weapon ;  and  the  two  knights 
dealt  many  blows  either  at  other ;  but  the  false 
knight  was  soon  discomfited,  and  craved  for  mercy. 
So  Sir  Fiducio  bade  him  render  up  his  sword  and 
logger ;  and  then  he  caused  him  to  mount  upon 
his  horse,  that  he  might  le.id  him  prisoner  to  the 
King's  army.  Thereupon  Sir  M.ivesyn  cursed  bit¬ 
terly,  and  spurred  his  horse,  and  struggled  vehe¬ 
mently  to  escape ;  but  Sir  Fiducio  curbed  the  vio¬ 


lence  of  the  steed,  and  binding  the  false  knight’s 
hands  behind  him  with  his  scarf,  so  caused  him  to 
follow  him  as  prisoner. 

9.  How  Sir  Fiducio  arrives  at  the  camp  of  the  great 

King,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  his  adventure  with 

Sir  Mavesyn. 

Then,  after  a  short  time,  when  the  knight,  thus 
accompanied,  had  reached  the  crown  of  an  emi¬ 
nence,  he  spied  before  him  the  tents  of  the  King’s 
army,  like  a  garden  planted  by  the  river-side,  or 
like  the  lign-aloes  or  the  goodly  cedar-trees ;  and 
he  heard  the  sound  of  music  ascending  continually, 
and  a  smoke  went  up  as  from  a  perpetual  incense ; 
and  the  sentinels  paced  to  and  fro  around  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  camp.  And  when  Sir  Fiducio  told 
them  his  errand,  they  led  him  straightway  through 
the  midst  of  the  camp  to  the  presence  of  the  King’s 
general ;  whom  when  Sir  Mavesyn  beheld,  he  cried 
aloud,  or  ever  Sir  Fiducio  could  speak  a  word,  say¬ 
ing,  ”  Help,  help !  justice,  most  puissant  general, 
against  this  coward  knight,  who,  with  twenty  others, 
set  on  me  as  1  was  reclining  unarmed  in  my  tent, 
and  hath  evil  entreated  and  led  me  hither.” 

Then  Sir  Fiducio  told  how  the  captive  knight 
had  declared  himself  not  to  be  under  the  command 
of  the  King’s  general,  and  bad  spoken  scornfully 
of  him ;  and  how  that  he  (Sir  Fiducio)  had  fought 
with  him  in  a  fair  field,  knight  to  knight,  and  had 
made  him  cry  mercy. 

Then  said  the  general  to  Sir  Mavesyn,  “  I  fear 
me  greatly  that  thou  art  a  false  knight.  Howbeit, 
to  prove  thee,  if  thou  wilt  give  sureties  for  thy 
conduct,  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
great  King,  thou  shalt  be  enrolled  amongst  his 
servants,  and  such  advancement  given  thee  as, 
after  due  probation,  thou  art  found  to  deserve.” 

When  Sir  Mavesyn  heard  this,  be  waxed  full  of 
ire  and  scorn,  and  defied  the  general  to  his  face, 
saying  that  he  would  not  serve  him,  nor  be  under 
the  orders  of  any  man,  but  would  fight  under  his 
own  banner. 

“  1  perceive  now,”  said  the  general,  ”  that  thou 
art,  as  I  suspected,  one  of  those  knights,  falsely  so 
calling  themselves,  who  hover  about  the  outskirts 
of  our  camp,  pretending  to  fight  for  the  great  King, 
but,  in  truth,  rather  consorting  with  bis  enemies 
when  occasion  serves.” 

Then  he  bade  his  servants  place  Sir  Mavesyn  on 
an  ass,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  face 
towards  the  ass’s  croup,  and  bis  shield  to  be  re¬ 
versed,  and  a  legend  be  written  on  his  back,  ”  This 
is  a  false  knight :  let  all  men  avoid  him."  So  when 
they  had  led  him  through,  they  forthwith  brought 
him  beyond  the  camp,  and  sent  him  forth,  warning 
him  that  thenceforth  he  came  not  thither  with  bis 
false  guile. 

And  the  general  greatly  commended  Sir  Fiducio 
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for  that  be  had  not  yielded  to  the  counsel  of  the 
false  knight,  who  bad  heretofore  deccired  many 
soldiers  of  the  great  King,  who  bad  forgotten  their 
instructions. 

After  that,  Sir  Fiducio  besought  the  general  that 
he  might  hare  permission  to  pass  through  the  camp, 
and  see  its  order  and  arrangement.  And  the  gene¬ 
ral  sent  with  him  a  trusty  pursuirant,  who  led  him 
through  the  camp,  and  explained  to  him  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  he  saw. 

“  This,"  said  he,  “  which  thou  hast  first  seen  is 
the  parilion  of  the  general  whom  the  great  King 
hath  ordained  as  chief  over  the  province.  Here  he 
abideth  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  with  his  princi¬ 
pal  officers  and  councillors,  and  directeth  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  whole ;  and,  lo,  in  every  part  of  the 
camp  thou  seest  ensigns  flying  here  and  there. 
These  designate  the  posts  of  the  knights  •  elders, 
who  have  been  ordained  by  the  chief  to  take  over¬ 
sight  of  the  separate  divisions ;  and,  to  aid  them  in 
their  duties,  certain  knights-lieutenants  have  been 
appointed.  But  all  are  under  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  chief,  who  himself  rules  according  to  the 
written  orders  of  the  great  King." 

Sir  Fiducio  greatly  marvelled  at  the  order  and 
discipline  which  was  established ;  and  he  was  right 
well  content  to  serve  under  the  command  of  so  good 
a  general.  On  the  morrow  he  received  his  orders 
to  what  company  it  behoved  him  to  belong  i  so  be 
served  in  his  appointed  station,  and  approved  him¬ 
self  a  good  knight  and  true.  And  the  knight- elder 
in  whose  company  he  jerved  took  counsel  with  him, 
and  they  became  sworn  friends  and  brothers. 

10.  How  Sir  Braganlino  raiU  at  Sir  Fiducio,  and 
how  k$/ar«$. 

And  it  fell  out  that  on  a  certain  day  there  was 
a  great  feast  kept  throughout  the  whole  army  {  and 
as  many  were  feasting  at  the  pavilion  of  the  gene¬ 
ral,  a  certain  knight,  named  Sir  Bragantino,  being 
somewhat  inflamed  with  wine,  took  opportunity 
to  taunt  Sir  Fiducio  for  that  be  contented  himself 
with  obeying  the  orders  of  his  chief,  and  imperilled 
not  himself  in  hardy  adventures.  Howbeit  Sir 
Fiducio  answered  mildly,  and  would  not  contend 
in  speech.  But  the  bold  knight  seeing  this,  called 
Sir  Fiducio  coward,  and  scorned  him. 

Then  all  men  thought  that  Sir  Fiducio  would 
have  challenged  Sir  Bragantino  to  mortal  combat; 
and  when  he  did  not,  many  looked  coldly  on  him, 
as  though  he  were  craven-hearted.  All  this  be 
bore  patiently. 

Then  on  a  day  it  happened  that  the  King’s 
troops  were  investing  a  certain  fortress,  and  the 
battle  was  hot,  the  besieged  hurling  large  stones 
from  catapults,  and  shooting  arrows  from  the  walls, 
and  the  King’s  troops,  on  their  part,  answering 
them.  But  the  genenl  had  privily  caused  a  mine 


to  be  made ;  so  that  the  wall  rocked,  and  fell  with 
a  great  noise.  Then  said  be  aloud,  "  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  assault.  I  would  there  were  a  knight 
here  would  pluck  down  yon  ensign  which  waves  on 
the  enemy’s  walls." 

Thereupon  Sir  Fiducio  cried  out  to  Sir  Brsgan- 
tino,  “  Now,  sir  knight,  shall  it  be  seen  whether  of 
us  two  be  the  braver  and  stouter  knight.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  thee  to  a  contest  of  arms,  which  shall  pluck 
down  yon  ensign."  So  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  knights,  with  their  company,  rushed  onward  to 
the  breach,  and  the  enemy  poured  their  arrows  like 
I  bail  against  the  assailants  ;  but  they  ever  advanced 
'  onward :  and  when  they  came  nigh  to  the  breach, 

!  they  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  marched 
I  on  foot.  Then  the  enemy  formed  themselves  ia 
I  thick  array  within  the  breach,  and  the  knights  were 
I  not  able  to  break  through  their  rank ;  and  many 
I  fell,  being  wounded  from  the  towers  adjoining,  and 
I  the  King’s  troops  began  to  fall  back.  Then  Sir 
I  Fiducio  waved  his  sword  on  high,  and  cried  aloud, 

I  "  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  King’s  troops  were 
I  driven  back.  On,  comrades  on,  in  the  name  of  the 
^  great  King,  whose  sworn  soldiers  we  are  t”  So 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  words  of  Sir  Fiducio, 
and  charged  onward,  and  brake  down  all  before 
them ;  and  Sir  Fiducio  smote  down  the  standard- 
bearer,  and  seized  the  enemy’s  standard;  and  so 
the  city  was  taken. 

Then  all  men  greatly  praised  Sir  Fiducio ;  and 
some  said,  "  Where  is  Sir  Bragantino  ?’’  But  none 
I  wist  whither  he  was  gone ;  certain  it  was  that  be 
'  had  not  entered  the  breach  with  the  rest,  though 
I  he  was  found  that  night  whole  in  limb  in  his  own 

I  tent.  Therefore,  from  that  day.  Sir  Bragantino  no 

I I  more  ventured  to  boast  himself  against  braver  men. 

I  And  when  the  general  saw  that  there  was  in  Sir 
I  Fiducio  not  only  a  KV'rit  of  obedience,  but  alto  a 
I  noble  determination  atid  enterprise,  be  advanced 

him  to  honour,  and  sent  him  forth  on  many  weighty 
I  achievements ;  all  which  he  conducted  with  pru- 
j  dence  and  vigour.  Moreover,  a  messenger  arrived 
I  at  the  camp,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  sage  Divoto, 

I  wherein  he  greatly  commended  the  knight,  not 
I  only  for  his  courage  in  the  field,  but  still  more  for 
j  his  self-discipline  and  obedience  to  orders,  which 
I  were  yet  rarer  qualities  than  valour ;  also  be  added, 

I  that  the  Lady  Sophia  spake  often  of  him,  greatly 
praising  his  devotion.  Therefore  was  Sir  Fiducio 
full  of  hope  and  joy. 

11.  Ilow  Sir  Fiducio  it  taken  captioe,  and  eujftu 
much  affliction,  and  by  whom  he  it  rtleated. 

It  chanced  on  a  day  that  as  Sir  Fiducio  was  lead¬ 
ing  his  band  in  battle  against  the  enemy,  the  fight 
waxed  sore,  and  many  were  wounded  or  slain,  and 
others  played  the  coward,  and  fell  from  him,  so  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  and  after  many 
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dNds  of  Tolour,  he  was  made  captire,  and  cast  into 
a  foul  dungeon.  So  the  brare  knight  endured  for 
a  term  sore  adrersity,  and  his  hair  grew  shaggy, 
and  eyes  sunken,  and  his  flesh  wasted  away.  Then 
bis  enemies  dealt  subtly  with  him,  and  essayed  to 
draw  him  from  his  allegiance  to  the  great  King, 
who,  said  they,  was  not  able  to  give  him  aid,  pro¬ 
mising  that  if  he  would  join  himself  to  them,  they 
would  advance  him  to  great  honour,  and  pve  him 
the  fairest  province  in  the  land.  But  Sir  Fiducio 
refused  to  listen  to  their  evil  counsel,  and  declared 
that,  whether  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  he  would 
I  still  continue  faithflil  to  his  Sovereign. 

I  MThen  his  enemies  heard  these  words,  they  were 
exceeding  wroth,  and  threatened  the  captive  knight 
with  cruel  torments,  and  they  denied  him  his  daily 
food,  so  that  his  spirit  sunk  within  him,  and  he  was 
well-nigh  brought  to  death ;  and  damp  clammy 
sweat  started  on  his  brow,  and  fearful  visions  flitted 
before  him  in  the  darkness  of  his  dungeon. 

So,  as  he  lay,  devoutly  praying,  as  was  his  wont, 
behold  the  same  bright  form  again  appeared  unto 
him  which  he  had  seen  in  the  hermit’s  cell.  The 
door  of  the  prison  was  opened,  and  the  Lady  Sophia 
entered,  her  countenance  beaming  with  a  heavenly 
brightness;  and  she  approached  the  poor  pallet 
where  Sir  Fiducio  lay  unable  to  move,  and  said, 
with  compassionate  voice,  "  See,  air  knight,  what 
I  I  have  brought  thee  1" 

I  Then  Sir  Fiducio  raised  his  languid  eyes,  and  be- 
I  held  in  his  lady’s  hands  the  goodly  sword  which  the 
great  King  had  given  him  at  the  flrst,  and  the  ruby 
shone  with  a  brighter  lustre  than  ever,  so  as  to  il¬ 
lumine  the  walls  of  the  prison.  But  the  knight  was 
unable  to  raise  himself  to  grasp  it  for  very  feebleness. 
Then  the  lady,  full  of  pity,  kneeled  down,  and  placed 
the  sword  in  Sir  Fiducio’s  hand ;  and  when  he  again 
gruped  his  trusty  weapon,  and  pressed  the  ruby  to 
bis  lips,  his  strength  revived,  and  he  sprang  upon 
his  feet  and  waved  the  sword  on  high ;  whereupon 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  prison-walls 
were  riven  asunder,  and  the  roof  fell  with  a  terrible 
crash.  Then  Sir  Fiducio  was  cast  into  a  trance, 
sod  strange  thoughts  flitted  through  his  mind,  and 
he  felt  as  though  he  were  borne  onward  many  thou¬ 
sand  leagues  through  a  mighty  void ;  and,  lo,  when 
he  awoke,  he  found  himself  in  the  palace  of  his 
Sovereign ;  and  the  great  King  smiled  on  him 
I  graciously,  for  that  he  had  borne  himself  as  a  good 
and  faithful  knight,  and  bade  him  take  the  hand  of 
his  preserver,  and  declared  that  she  should  be  bis 
for  ever. 

notice  of  the  late  S.  F.  wood,  ESQ. 

AN  ENULISII  LAYMAN.' 

The  present  number  of  this  Journal  cannot  go 
I  '  From  “  The  Soglish  Journal  of  Education”  for  June. 


forth  without  some  allusion  to  the  recent  death  of 
one  of  the  most  diligent  labourers  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  education.  He  is  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  author  of  two  articles,  "  On  Attaching  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Orders  to  the  Church,”  which 
appeared  iu  this  journal  with  the  signature  of 
S.  F.  W.  The  initials  are  those  of  the  late  Samuel 
Francis  Wood,  M.A.,  of  Oriel,  Oxford,  and  Bar- 
rister-at-law.  It  must  be  noticed  here,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  interest,  that  the  last  of  those  papers  was  one 
of  his  latest  compositions.  Just  before  it  appeared 
in  our  April  number,  he  had  retired  to  the  seat  of 
his  father.  Sir  Francis  Wood,  Bart,  of  Hickleton, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  paseed  into  rest  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  22d  of  April,  after  two  years  of  slowly 
wasting  health  and  strength. 

It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  that  the 
memory  of  what  we  must  venture  to  call  his  saintly 
character  can  be  fidy  preserved.  Something  in 
the  way  of  silence  is  due  to  that  unaffected  reserve, 
wherewith  he  seemed  to  withdraw  himself  from 
observation,  and  to  be  wounded  by  praise.  Yet 
something  in  the  way  of  utterance  is  due  to  the 
friends  who  loved  him,  and  to  the  Church  which 
reaped  the  fruit  of  his  willing  service.  Even  here, 
therefore,  without  trenching  on  the  province  and 
privilege  of  near  and  dear  friends,  who,  we  trust, 
will  speak  of  his  more  private  life  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  others,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  note 
down  a  few  particulars  of  those  good  works,  the 
unwearied  discharge  of  which,  even  to  the  last, 
causes  him  to  be  missed  in  so  many  quarters. 

During  his  college  life  he  was,  as  he  has  been 
ever  since,  an  example  to  many.  He  was  formed 
to  make  and  retain  friendships  of  no  common 
warmth,  by  animated  kindness  of  manner,  affec¬ 
tionate  and  tender  sympathy,  and  an  unvarying 
charity  of  judgment  which  was  most  remarkable. 
He  took  bis  degree  in  May  1831,  and  was  in  the 
first  class  in  classics,  a  distinction  which  he  fully 
deserved,  by  an  unusual  union  of  elegant  scho¬ 
larship,  historical  knowledge,  and  philosophical 
thought,  with  a  sound  and  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment.  He  was  always  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
knowledge  and  independence  of  mind,  as  well  as 
for  the  freshness  of  interest  with  which  he  appre¬ 
hended  the  merits  of  the  different  schools  of  lite¬ 
rature  to  which  this  century  has  given  birth,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

With  these  qualities,  so  given  by  nature,  so  im¬ 
proved  by  cultivation,  and  sanctified  by  purity  of 
intention  and  deep  devotion,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  struggle  which 
these  times  have  witnessed  for  the  maintenance  of 
ancient  principles  and  the  restoration  of  life  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Church.  With  clearness  of  in¬ 
tellect  to  apprehend  distinctly  the  points  at  issue, 
and  with  that  earnestness  of  heart  which  gives  one 
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roan  power  over  others,  be  exercised  an  important 
influence,  though  with  such  retiring  modesty,  that 
he  seemed  himself  unconscious  of  it ;  yet  sometimes 
by  his  pen,  sometimes  by  his  counsel,  and  at  all 
times  by  the  example  of  bis  meekness,  and  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  society,  he  drew  men  on  to  holy 
thoughts,  and  to  deeper  views  of  what  was  passing 
around  them. 

In  this  place,  however,  we  must  speak  of  him 
only  in  one  point  of  view,  namely,  in  reference  to 
the  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  various  societies 
which  in  our  day  supply  in  some  measure  the  lack 
of  a  more  adequate  ecclesiastical  organisation.  He 
was  early  called  to  this  work,  by  gaining  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  that  revered  layman,  whose  retirement 
from  the  treasurership  of  the  National  Society  was 
so  aflectionately  commemorated  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  As  that  venerable  person  seemed  to  per¬ 
form  the  part  of  Robert  Nelson  in  this  century,  so 
did  be  of  whom  we  are  writing  seem  destined  one 
day  to  follow  in  the  same  track ;  indeed,  he  once 
was  heard  to  observe,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
called  to  take  up  the  routine  of  the  work  of  his  aged 
friend ;  *  and  therefore,  though  few  were  more 
painfully  alive  to  the  faults  of  our  religious  societies, 
or  longed  more  earnestly  for  deeper  principles  of 
united  action,  be  was  content,  day  by  day,  to  do  the 
good  which  seemed  appointed  to  be  done  in  his 
time  by  means  of  the  existing  machinery.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  be  would  spend  many  a  patient  hour,  even 
during  exhausting  illness,  in  sifting  applications 
for  aid,  whether  for  the  building  of  churches  or  of 
schools,  or  for  the  employment  of  additional  clergy. 

In  the  various  committees  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  was  ever  diligent  in  bis  attendance  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  as  well  as  ready 
to  devise  plans  of  extended  utility  i  there  was  no 
one  more  clear-sighted  to  discern  what  was  prac¬ 
ticable  from  what  was  fanciful,  no  one  more  fertile 
in  expedients  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  and 
to  bring  various  minds  to  bear  on  the  execution  of 
the  common  object.  In  all  his  communications 
there  was  a  peculiar  suavity  of  manner,  a  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  especially  in 
his  dealings  with  those  in  authority  or  in  advanced 
life,  there  was  an  unaffected  deference  and  delicacy 
of  manner  which  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 

He  was  among  the  first  promoters  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  diocesan  operations  engrafted  on  the  parent 
stock  of  the  National  Society,  and,  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  his  was  the  clear  pen  to  sketch  some  of  the 
roost  important  documents!  his  the  seal  and  the 
discretion  which  commended  the  plans  proposed 

I  Providence  has  ordered  it  otherwise ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  survivor  will  pardon  this  allusion  to  himself;  for  we  are 
quite  sure  that  we  consult  the  feelings  of  the  departed  by 
so  connecting  his  name. 


to  the  judgment  of  those  on  whom  their  adoption 
depended. 

In  how  many  ways  he  advanced  the  cause  of 
education  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  can¬ 
not  now  be  told ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  sn 
important,  and  we  hope  a  numerous,  class  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  to  know  that  they  are  in  s 
great  measure  indebted  to  him  for  the  arrangements 
by  which  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  adult 
masters  in  training  at  Westminster  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  rising  institution  at  Stanley  Grove  I 
also  engaged  his  peculiar  interest  and  watchful  care. 

It  owes  to  his  happy  suggestion  the  name  of  St. 
Mark’s  College,  which  so  well  indicates  the  true 
position  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  church.' 

He  bad  taken  particular  interest  in  the  erection 
and  adorning  of  the  chapel,  to  which  he  gave  s 
window  of  stained  glass ;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  live  till  divine  service  was  performed  within  its 
walls.  He  was,  however,  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  friends  who  there  knelt  together  on  the  third 
Sunday  after  Easter,  but  one  week  after  his  funeral; 
and  along  with  his  name,  doubtless,  were  remem¬ 
bered  those  of  W.  M.  Praed  and  H.  N.  Coleridge, 
fellow- workers  in  the  same  cause — like  him  m-  I 
complished  in  mind  and  gentle  in  spirit,  and  like  I 
him  called  hence  in  the  prime  of  life. 

May  the  remembranoe  of  such  animate  the  hearts 
of  those  who  remain,  that  they  slacken  not  in  the  i 
work  to  which  they  stand  pledged;  and  may  God,  | 
in  His  mercy,  increase  the  number  of  those  who  I 
labour  in  His  Church,  and  grant  them  a  like  spirit  ' 
of  patience,  humility,  and  perseverance  1  i 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Not  to  her  armies,  though  her  pride. 

And  crown’d  with  trophies  glorious ; 

Nor  to  her  navies,  though  they  ride 
On  every  sea  victorious. 

Does  England  owe  th’  imperial  dower 
Of  boundless  sway,  the  strength  and  power 
By  which  she  rises  in  this  hour 
A  queen  amongst  the  nations. 

To  her  is  given  a  throne  of  dread. 

An  undefied  dominion. 

In  worlds  where  Rome’s  old  eagle  spread 
A  fearful,  falt'ring  pinion ; 

Wide  as  the  circling  waters  run 
Her  name  is  fear’d,  her  fiat  done ; 

And  the  broad  heaven's  all-searching  sun 
Ne'er  sees  her  empire’s  ending. 

■  “  Damsbsv  and  Saul . . .  took  with  them  John,  whoM 
vurnamo  wav  Mark"(Acts  xiu  25).—”  So  they,  being  vent 
forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  . . ,  and . . .  preached 
the  woid  of  God . . .  and  they  had  also  John  to  their  minis¬ 
ter"  (Acts  xiii.  d,  5). 
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Yet  ia  the  (word  exiits  no  power 
To  lave  a  (inking  nation, 

Or  (tern  (tern  ruin  in  the  hour 
Of  woe  and  deiolaiion 

By  England*!  Church — that  itructure  grand — 
That  glorioui  gift  of  God’i  right  hand, 

Doei  England  reign,  doei  England  stand 
On  her  proud  height!  unihaken. 

The  toweri  of  old  cathedrali,'  rear’d 
In  hope  and  faith  unfailing. 

Whole  aialei  a  thousand  yean  have  heard 
The  daily  prayer  prevailing. 

Are  England*!  forts  of  sure  defence. 

Her  rocks,  her  treasuries,  from  whence 
The  angels  of  God’s  grace  dispense 
A  tide  of  ceaseless  blessings. 

Her  armies  are  her  priests,  who  wear 
*rhe  symbol  of  salvation, 

And  to  the  throne  of  mercy  bear 
The  soul’s  strong  supplication  ; 

Who  stand,  and  wait,  and  point  the  way 
Of  life  divine  to  them  who  stray. 

And  watch  and  weep,  if  yet  they  may 

Snatch  some  from  judgment’s  burning. 

Where’er  is  seen  a  sainted  spire 

Through  the  clear  sky  ascending. 

And  round  the  altar’s  incensed  fire 
The  faithful  seed  is  bending, — 

There  lies  a  path  to  heaven — a  stair 
Press’d  oft  by  angels,  when  they  hear 
God's  answer  to  the  earnest  prayer 
Of  some  meek  child  of  mourning. 

0  ye,  whose  hands  control  the  helm 
Of  empire — by  whose  guiding 
The  vessel  of  this  mighty  realm 
On  the  deep  flood  ia  riding, — 

Look  to  the  Anchor  of  our  might. 

Our  Ark,  our  Beacon,  that  her  light 
May  gain  you  grace  to  steer  aright. 

Towards  Heaven’s  eternal  haven : 

Lest  in  the  dark  and  fearful  day. 

When  powers  of  ill  are  reigning. 

We  have  no  refuge-rock,  no  stay. 

No  God,  no  hope  remaining; 

And,  our  long  hour’s  probation  past. 

The  fire  descend,  the  avenging  blast 
Sweep  o’er  our  isle,  a  chaos  vast 
Of  smouldering  desolation  1 

J.  J.  D. 

Balk,  April  1«,  1843. 

'  See  the  BUhop  of  New  Jeney’s  sermon  at  the  con« 
wcrsUun  of  Lee«ls  parish-churc-li. 


THE  LABOURER’S  NOON-DAY  HYMN. 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God  is  borne 
The  voice  of  praise  at  early  morn. 

And  he  accepts  the  punctual  hymn 
Sung  as  the  light  of  day  grows  dim. 

Nor  will  be  turn  his  ear  aside 
From  holy  offerings  at  noon-tide  ; 

Then  here  reposing  let  us  raise 
A  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

W^at  though  oiir  burden  be  not  light. 

We  need  not  toil  from  morn  to  night ; 

The  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
It  in  the  thankful  creature’s  power. 

Blest  are  the  moments,  doubly  blest, 

That,  drawn  from  this  one  hour  of  rest. 

Are  with  a  speedy  heart  bestow’d 
Upon  the  service  of  our  God ! 

Look  up  to  heaven !  th’  industrious  sun 
Already  half  his  race  hath  run ; 

He  cannot  halt  or  go  astray. 

But  our  immortal  spirits  may. 

Lord  I  since  his  rising  in  the  east. 

If  we  have  falter’d  or  transgress’d. 

Guide,  from  thy  love’s  abundant  source, 
What  yet  remains  of  this  day’s  course. 

Help  with  thy  grace  through  life’s  short  day 
Our  upward  and  our  downward  way ; 

And  glorify  for  us  the  west 
When  we  shall  sink  to  final  rest. 

WOIIDSWOBTH. 


I^Ottfffl  of  Sooitfl. 

I  The  Life  of  Joteph  Additon,  by  Lucy  Aikin  (Long- 
I  man),  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  pleasing  piece  of 
biography  of  a  man  who  will  ever  hold  a  distin- 
'  guished  place  in  English  literature.  As  a  politi- 
'  cian  and  statesman,— which  some  of  our  readers, 

,  who  know  him  only  as  the  originator  and  principal 
I  writer  of  the  Spectator,  the  author  of  Cato,  and 
other  literary  productions,  may  be  surprised  to 
'  bear  that  he  was,— it  mutt  be  confessed  that  his 
reputation  it  not  great.  The  tame  constitutional 
bashfulnets  which  prevented  his  talking  before 
strangers  at  the  club,  made  him  a  silent  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  style  of  com- 
'  position  which  charms  in  the  Spectator  becomes 
apparently  affected  or  insipid  in  hit  official  docu¬ 
ments,  as  chief  secretary  of  Ireland  and  secretary 
of  state.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  have  little 
pleasure  in  those  parts  of  Miss  Aikin’s  memoir 
which  dwell  upon  the  political  character  of  her 
^  subject,  especially  as  she  loses  no  opportunity  of 
representing  him  as  the  formidable  opponent  of 
what  this  lady  is  pleased  to  nickname  “  the  high- 
church  parly  and  bigotry”  of  his  time.  In  this 
'  view,  therefore,  Addison  will  sink  in  the  estima- 
I  tion  of  all  right-minded  Englishmen.  And  one 
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feeU  tony  to  fiad,  that  at  a  period  when  our  beat  I 
literature  it  employed  in  derending  what  it  beat 
and  bolieet  in  Church  and  State,  Additon,  to  whom 
Engliah  literature  owea  ao  great  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude,  ahould  be  repreaented,  with  erident  gratifica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  hit  biographer,  aa  the  adrocate 
of  principlea  which  in  their  tendency  undermine 
both  our  eccleaiaatical  and  civil  conatitution.  The 
literary  portion  of  the  memoir  ia,  however,  very 
intereating;  and  a  good  deal  of  incident  ia  pro¬ 
duced,  not  before  known,  eapecially  in  the  way  of 
private  letters  to  literary  frienda.  Notwithatand- 
ing,  however,  theae  advantagea,  there  is  a  defect 
in  the  memoir  somewhere ;  and  ^e  feeling  mMt 
predominant  after  the  perusal  of  it,  is  one  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  of  less  sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  lets 
admiration  of  Addison  than  we  before  poaseased. 


Whatever  proceeds  from  the  Cambridge  Mar¬ 
garet  Professor  of  Divinitv  merits  the  attention  of 
Engliah  Churchmen ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  second  part  of  An  Introduction  to  a  Couru  qf 
Lccturti  on  the  Early  Father*,  now  in  delivery  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Blunt,  will 
be  duly  perused  by  most  of  our  readers.  The 
learned  professor’s  object  is  to  shew,  that  the 
Church  of  England  “  professes  to  be,  on  the  u>hole, 
the  primitive  Church  restored.”  Numerous  in¬ 
stances  from  the  Church's  formularies  and  disci¬ 
pline  are  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion ;  and 
the  pith  of  the  argument  is  thus  given  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph : — ”  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
whether  we  consider  the  words  or  deeds  of  our 
Church;  her  express  appeals,  or  her  intrinsic 
structure;  her  precept,  or  her  example;  we  shall 
find  her  tearing  tesumony  to  the  value  of  primi¬ 
tive  tradition,  and  acknowledging  the  large  use 
she  has  herself  made  of  it ;  herein  confirminp;  the 
dictum  of  Mr.  Burke,  which,  if  it  bad  a  primary 
reference  to  politic^  had  not  an  exclusive  one, 
that  *  all  reformations  we  have  hitherto  made 
have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  re»ect  to 
antiquity:*  and  accordingly  we  shall  also  find  her 
justifying  any  of  her  memters,  much  more  any  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  teachers  of  religion  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  view  of  it,  when  they  study  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Fathers,  which  are  the  main  witnesses  of 
that  tradition,  and  excite  others  to  do  the  same. 
And  having  this  confidence,  surely  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  them  that  they  will  dlow  themselves 
to  be  browbeat  out  of  such  broad  principles  of 
their  Church,  as  are  thus  absolutely  avowed  by 
her  in  her  own  formularies,  and  which  they  have 
themselves  in  many  instances  deliberately  sub¬ 
scribed  ;  or  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  apolo¬ 
gise  for  attempts,  not  to  remodel  the  Church,  but 
to  reassert  her ;  not  to  alter  her  landmarks,  but  to 
disinter  them ;  not  to  speculate  on  what  she  might 
be,  but  to  remind  a  generation  who  have  half  for¬ 
gotten  her,  what  she  is  a*  *k*  ttand* — to  remind 
them  of  this,  in  the  reasonable  hope,  that  in  obliga¬ 
tions  which  must  be  acknowledge  to  be  common 
to  all  Churchmen,  there  may  be  found  a  common 
bond  of  peace  upon  sound  principlea ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  elements  of  a  strength,  which,  once  conso¬ 
lidated,  ma^  thenceforth  spread  itself  (is  there  not 
a  cause  t),  in  bringing  back  a  vast  population,  be¬ 
wildered  by  strange  doctrines,  or  reckless  of  any. 


to  those  of  Seriptur*  and  the  primitioe  Church,”  The 
sound  sense  of  this  passage  must  commend  itself  to 
every  judicious  reader ;  and  cause  indeed  there  is, 
that  the  principle  here  so  eloquently  enunciated 
should  be  more  generally  acted  upon. 


The  Enthutia*t ;  or.  Prejudice  and  Principle  (T«- 
net,  Hackney),  is  well  cidculated  to  dis^use  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  fanatical  persons  of  the  not  uncom¬ 
mon  notion,  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  channel 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  to 
does  not  afibrd  sufiieient  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  most  fervent  and  self-denying  piety.  The 
book  is  written  in  the  form  of  di^ogue ;  and  most 
of  the  passages,  we  observe,  are  quotations  from 
writers  of  unquestionable  merit  and  orthodoxy.  A 
deeply  reverential  tone  pervades  the  whole  work, 
in  delightful  contrast  to  that  too  frequently  promi¬ 
nent  in  Miss  Aikin's  L{fe  qf  Addieon ;  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  the  charitable  institution,  in  behalf  of 
which  it  is  written,  in  having  fixed  upon  a  mode 
of  increasing  its  funds  which  will  prove,  we  trust, 
as  successful  as  it  is  unobjectionable. 


Mott  Churchmen  will  rejoice  in  the  withdrawal 
of  Sir  James  Graham’s  educational  meuure,  at 
once  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  unnecetaary. 
Those,  however,  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion 
will  do  well  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  right 
honourable  baronet  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Sandy*,  U.A., 
qf  Pembroke  College,  Oeford  (Ridgway),  in  which 
^e  schismatical  tendency  of  the  bill  is  thoroughly, 
yet  temperately,  exposed. 

The  same  remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to 
an  excellent  sermon  which  has  just  reached  ut, 
lately  preached  by  Mr.  Cecil  Wray  at  Liverpool, 
in  reference  to  the  educational  measure. 


Mr.  Burns  has  put  forth  a  batch  of  little  books 
for  children  of  the  higher  orders,  beautifully  got 
up,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  many  readen 
during  the  Midsummer  holydays.  We  allude  to 
the  four  entitled  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  Oeerg* 
Hengrooe  ;  The  Two  Dog*  ;  A*k  Mamma, 


A  Companion  to  the  Sick-Room  (Burns),  being  a 
compendium  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  divines  of  the  ”  holy 
Catholic  Church,”  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  which  has  appeared  for  many  years  put. 
No  sick-room  should  be  without  it.  The  Prietf* 
Companion  in  the  Vieitation  qf  the  Sick,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dodsworth,  is  also  a  most  excellent  and  usefiil 
publication. 


iHtflctUantoufl. 

The  Family  op  St.  Basil. — His  father  whoae 
name  also  was  Bull,  and  whose  profeuion  was  that 
of  rhetoric,  wm  a  man  of  landed  property  in  Pontui 
and  Cappadocia,  and  of  good  family,  as  wu  bit 
wife  Eramelia,  Bull’s  mother.  He  numbered  in 
the  line  of  both  his  parents  high  functionaries,  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil.  Nor  wu  his  descent  leu  illustrioua 
in  a  Christian  aspect.  His  maternal  grandfatbtr 
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«u  ■  martyr ;  hii  father’s  parents  bad  been  driven 
to  lire  seven  years  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of 
Pontus,  during  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  Basil 
was  one  of  ten  children ;  three  of  them  lived  to  be 
bishops :  four  of  them  are  held  in  remembrance  as 
uinu — St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nysaen,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Macrina,  besides  his  mother.  Another  brother, 
Naucratius,  embraced  the  life  of  a  solitary,  and  was 
drowned  while  engaged  in  works  of  mercy. — (Jhureh 
ff  tkt  Falhtrt, 

Church  Discipline. — No  one  can  long  have 
had  the  care  of  souls  without  meeting  with  per¬ 
sons  who  were  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  past 
sins,  and  desired  nothing  so  earnestly  as  some 
rule  of  discipline,  by  which  they  might  And  guid¬ 
ance  as  to  the  manner  and  proofs  of  their  re¬ 
pentance.  This  is  not  indeed  the  common  case : 
the  generality  of  persons,  though  confessing  that 
in  general  they  are  offenders,  have  no  such  lively 
sense  of  sin  as  to  be  able  to  discover  their  par¬ 
ticular  grief.  The^  are  like  the  hypochondriac, 
who  tells  us  he  is  ill,  but  cannot  say  what  is  his 
especial  sickness.  Such  conduct  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  age,  the  effect  of  that  Antino- 
mian  careleetnesa,  with  which  the  most  thought¬ 
less  men  have  learnt  to  shield  themselves  under 
the  general  promises  of  Scripture.  Some,  however, 
still  remain,  who  have  a  more  genuine  tenderness 
of  conscience,  and  who  would  gladiv  be  assured 
that  their  repentance  is  sincere,  and  that  their  sins 
therefore  are  really  forgiven. — Quart.  Rev.  No.  48. 

OSLIOATION  OF  DiSSEMTERS  TO  THE  ChURCH. — 
The  extremest  dissenter  is  indebted  to  the  custom 
of  the  Church  for  doctrines  and  practices  which 
even  he  embraces  supposing  that  he  derived  them 
from  no  such  source ;  and  that  if  no  precedent  with 
reference  to  the  worship  of  God,  delivered  down  from 
generation  to  nneration,  had  reached  him  indi¬ 
rectly  through  that  Church,  he  would  not  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  decent  and  orderly  service  in  which  even 
he  in  some  measure  partakes.  And  as  inhdels 
who  live  in  a  Christian  country  profit  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  of  the  country  without  being  aware  of 
it,  and  “get  a  bleuing  against  their  will,’’  nay,  are 
themselves  enlightened,  improved,  controlled  by  it 
for  good  in  a  hundred  ways,  of  which  they  are 
themselves  unconscious  ;  —  so  do  dissenters  from 
the  Church  reap  a  multitude  ot  oenefits,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  to  a  considerable  stock  <if  ecclesiastical  know¬ 
ledge,  from  the  traditions  and  i-ustoms  of  theChurcb, 
though  all  the  while  professing  to  hold  them  in 
contempt,  and  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  in¬ 
fluences  altogether  independent  of  them. — Prof. 
Blunt. 

Enolish  Churchmen. — Tlie  great  and  quiet 
body  of  the  English  Mntry  walk  in  the  ways  of 
their  fathers,  and  hold  fast  to  that  Church  for 
which  Laud  and  his  king  suffered  on  the  scaffold, 
and  the  noble  army  of  our  earlier  martyrs  at  the 
stake.  They  hold  to  it  with  a  sober  and  sedate, 
but  sincere  and  strong  attachment.  Even  the 
dissenters  who  rise  into  this  rank  seldom  continue 
in  their  unconformity :  their  views  are  altered  with 
their  station ;  they  see  and  understand  what  they 
bad  before  precluded  themselvea  from  seeing  and 
understanding;  and  if  they  do  not  become  confor¬ 
mists  themselves,  suffer  their  children  to  become 
so.  The  same  hereditary  and  rooted  feeling  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  yeomanry  of  the  Itnd,— Southey. 


intelligenct. 

Daily  Service  at  Court. — The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock, 
invariably  attend  prayers  at  the  new  chapel  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  at  which  the  ladies  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  all  the  domestics,  are 
commanded  to  attend,  excepting  only  those  who 
are  in  what  is  termed  “  close  waiting.’’  On  Sun¬ 
days  it  is  required  that  the  royal  household  attend 
divine  service  twice  at  the  chapel.  This  is  as  itshould 
be ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  all  her  majesty’s  loyal 
subjects  would,  in  imitation  of  their  beloved  sove¬ 
reign,  attend  their  parish-churches  daily. 

ft  is  also  gratifying  to  record  that  the  Queen  and 
her  Royal  Contort  have  just  subscribed  six  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
at  Windsor.  Many  other  munificent  acts  from  the 
same  quarter  might  be  recorded. 

Norwich.— Lynn:  Churek-Extention.—We  are 
able  to  state  that  the  want  of  church-accommoda¬ 
tion  so  long  felt  by  this  town  will  not  exist  much 
longer,  as  several  gentlemen  have  lately  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  by  their  munificence  the  sum  of 
3,000{.  has  already  been  subscribed  towards  build¬ 
ing  and  endowing  a  new  church  with  free  sittings. 
The  site  is  not  yet  determined  upon,  but  we  think, 
with  some  of  the  subscribers,  the  most  eligible  one 
is  the  present  Union-house,  which  was  formerly  a 
church  founded  by  Bishop  Turbus  or  De  Turb,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  and  was  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  and  which  may,  at  some  saving,  be  again 
converted  to  its  original  purpose.  The  situation, 
too,  is  so  good  (there  being  a  small  parish  almost 
immediately  behind  it,  and  the  ground  in  front  be¬ 
ing  about  to  be  built  upon,)  that  it  would  stand  in 
a  uiickly  populated  neighbourhood. 

Loyalty  of  Churchmen.  —  Events  occurred 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  which  not  unexpect¬ 
edly,  but  most  alarmingly,  directed  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  education  of  the  poor  as  the 
great  and  only  safe  bulwark  of  social  order.  Dis¬ 
turbances  arose  in  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
such  extent  as  to  render  life  and  property  every 
\~'here  insecure,  and  to  cause  the  most  serious  fears 
and  misgivings  in  the  public  mind.  From  the  tur¬ 
bulence  and  violence  of  certain  classes,  and  the 
anarchical  and  antisocial  tenets  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed,  doubts  arose,  not  merely  in  the  timid,  but 
in  persons  of  firmer  nerves  and  more  reflecting 
character,  whether  the  bonds  of  society  could  long 
be  held  together.  At  such  a  crisis  it  was  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  ascertain  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  of  Church-schools  had  been  beneficially 
exerted  in  support  of  law  and  order,  and  in  what 
degree  the  check  which  the  spirit  of  anarchy  re¬ 
ceived,  and  its  ultimate  suppression,  were  owing  to 
the  early  dissemination  of  reli^ous  and  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  among  the  people.  With  a  view  to  this  in¬ 
quiry,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  such  individuals, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  within  the  disturbed  districts, 
as  from  their  position  and  opportunities  were  con¬ 
sidered  likely  to  afford  correct  and  full  information. 
The  answers  received  amounted  to  about  150,  all 
from  different  writers,  and  all  tending  to  establish 
the  same  conclusion.  It  appeared  that  in  every 
case,  the  effect  of  education,  whether  in  Sunday  or 
daily-schools,  was  salutary  in  proportion  to  its  com- 
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pletenets.  Whererer  means  of  Church-inslruction 
were  best  provided,  there  the  efTorts  of  the  disaf¬ 
fected  were  least  successful.  In  whatever  districts 
Churcli-principlet  predominated  no  outbreak  took 
place,  however  grievous  the  privations  of  the  people, 
except  in  cases  where  the  rightly-disposed  inha¬ 
bitants  were  overpowered  by  agitators  from  a  dis¬ 
tance. — L(ut  Report  of  National  Society. 

Fruits  of  Industry. — The  senior  wrangler  of 
the  present  year  at  Cambridge  is  the  son  of  a 
farmer.  He  received  bis  education  at  a  village 
school,  and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  at  Exeter.  Eventually  he 
entered  St.  John’s  College  as  a  sizar;  and  by  strict 
attention  to  the  duties  imposed  on  him  passed  a 
college  career  of  unusual  brilliancy. 

Church  Disciplinx. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Head, 
Vicar  of  Feniton,  has  been  suspended  three  years, 
for  writing  a  letter  in  derogation  and  depravity  of 
the  Prayer-book,  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe 
and  maintain. 

Ancient  Font  restored. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Timtt  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
restoration  of  a  beautiful  relic  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  in  Harrow  Church : — '*  Much  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  present  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  an  ancient  font,  supposed  to 
be  coeval  with  tlie  foundation  of  the  church,  vis. 
the  Norman  conquest,  has  lately  been  restored  to 
its  proper  situation,  from  which  it  was  removed  in 
1800,  and  replaced  by  a  smaller  one  with  a  white 
marble  basin.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  a  lady,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  vicar¬ 
age-house,  and  who  obtained  permission  to  have 
it  placed  in  her  garden,  this  sacred  relic  of  our 
forefathers  would  most  probably  ere  now  have 
been  utterlv  destroyed.  It  is  composed  of  a  dark 
marble,  and  as  it  has  now  been  polished,  perfectly 
restored,  and  mounted  on  stone  steps,  it  presents 
a  splendid  specimen  of  ancient  art,  such  as  few 
churches  can  boast.” 

Romsxt. — It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
liberality  displayed  by  the  vicar,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Gerard  Thomas  Noel,  in  the  alterations  re¬ 
cently  made  for  general  convenience  and  improved 
effect  in  the  abbey  church,  is  appreciated  by  his 
parishioners;  and  that,  desirous  to  acknowledge 
their  vicar's  interest  in  the  noble  pile  which  gives 
celebrity  to  the  town,  it  is  purposed  to  present  to 
the  church,  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  minister, 
two  very  handsome  altar-chairs  and  copies  of  the 
service.  A  nearly  sufficient  amount  has  already 
been  obtained  for  the  purpose.— HampsAire 
titer. 

Tewkesbury. — llie  dbw  church  at  Bushley, 
near  Tewkesbwiy,  was  consecraud  on  Friday,  June 
2d,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  edi¬ 
fice,  which  stands  on  a  delightful  rising  ground,  is 
a  Gothic  structure  of  cruciform  shape,  and  in  the 
pointed  style,  having  a  very  handsome  spire;  the 
walls  are  built  of  blue  stone  procured  in  the  pa¬ 
rish,  the  spire  and  ornamenul  work  with  free 
stone  from  Postlip,  near  Winchcombe;  the  bells 
were  taken  from  the  old  building.  The  interior  of 
the  church  has  a  very  neat  appearance :  the  scroll 
of  each  arch  is  supported  by  corbels  with  sculp¬ 
tured  heads;  the  seats  are  made  with  half-doors, 
which  style  seems  now  to  be  gradually  superseding 
the  closed  pews ;  the  clerk's  seat  is  near  the  cen¬ 


tre,  and  some  distance  from  the  desk.  There  it  i 
gallery  over  the  western  door,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  choir  and  others.  The  church  contains  ac¬ 
commodation  for  400,  of  which  300  sittings  are  to 
be  free  and  unappropriated  for  ever.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  lord  bishop,  from  Hebrewi 
X.  23.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
3000/.,  which  was  most  liberally  defrayed  by  tbi 
patron,  the  Rev,  Dr,  Dowdeswell. 

Romish  Testimony  to  the  increasing  Erri- 
ciENCY  or  THE  ENGLISH  Church. — ^The  Anglican 
Church  is  growing  every  day,  with  the  growth 
of  a  giant.  Look  at  this  heretical  [!]  communion 
now,  and  look  at  it  ten  years  ago.  Then  it  wu 
broken,  discomfited,  trampled  on,  despised,  and 
its  approaching  end  foretold ;  now,  we  verily  be¬ 
lieve  It  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
King  William's  revolution.  In  all  quarters  it  it 
becoming  more  efficient,  more  respected,  more 
powerful. — The  Tablet. 

Publication  of  Uanns  of  Matrimony. — hie 
enacted  by  4th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  7,  “  That  no 
parson,  vicar,  minister,  or  curate,  shall  be  obliged 
to  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  any 
persons  whatsoever,  unless  the  persons  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  shall,  seven  days  at  the  least  before  the  time 
required  for  the  first  publication  of  such  banni, 
respectively  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
such  parson,  vicar,  minister,  or  curate,  a  notice  in 
writing,  dated  on  the  day  on  which  the  same  shall 
be  so  delivered,  of  their  true  Christian  names  and 
surnames,  and  of  the  house  or  houses  of  their  re¬ 
spective  abodes,  within  such  parish  or  chapelry  si 
aforesaid,  and  of  the  time  during  which  they  have 
dwelt,  inhabited,  or  lodged  in  such  bouse  or  houses 
respectively.” 

I  America:  Pious  Munificence. — Mrs.  Emily 
Phillips  has  among  other  benefactions  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  1000  dollars  to  the  General  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church,  500  to  domestic,  and  300  ts 

I  foreign  missions.  Mrs.  Phillips  has  also  bequeathed 
100  dollars  to  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  communion-plate,  and  directed  a  residu- 

I  ary  legacy,  the  exact  amount  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
ascertained,  but  which  will  exceed  1000  dollars,  ts 
be  paid  to  Washington  College. — Sew  York  Churek- 
man. 

Population.  —  A  Parliamentary  paper,  lately 
published,  shews  iu.Tt  according  to  the  census  of 
1841  tlie  population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  was  18,331,853  —  of  whom  9,012,972  were 
males,  9,313.983  females,  and  4,896  travelling  by 
railways  and  canals.  The  population  for  Ireland 
by  the  same  census  was  8,175,238.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  persons  in  Ireland 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  to  belong  to  each  religious  denomination 
in  the  year  1834: — Members  of  the  Established 
Church,  832,064;  Roman  Catholics,  6,427,712; 
Presbyterians,  642,336;  other  Protestant  Dissen¬ 
ters,  21,808 — Total  of  abstract,  7,943,940. 
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LONDON: 

PublUhed  by  JAMES  UL'UNB,  17  Postman  Stsfit, 
Postman  Sue  ass;  and  to  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
selleia  In  Town  and  Country. 
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